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Nore—The Russian territory, colored yellow on original map, is indicated by dotted portion 
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THE ALASKAN BOUNDARY 


By Hon. Joun W. Fosrer, 


Ex-Secretary of State 


In the letter of the President of the Geographic Society inviting 
me to prepare a paper for THr NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, 
he expressed a desire that [ should discuss the Alaskan bound- 
ary, because it was a subject that most deeply concerns our people 
and the paper would be a timely contribution toward its proper 
consideration. In accepting the invitation, I feel that I must 
confine my presentation of the topic to the facts accessible to any 
student of the events of the period and avoid all reference to 
pending negotiations. 

Happily, however, the material at hand for an accurate un- 
derstanding of the subject is abundant and within reach of the 
inquirer. Its history had its inception three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago; yet few negotiations among nations of such a date 
are accompanied by so great a mass of concurrent documents 
and facts to explain the motives and objects had in view by the 
interested parties, and to make apparent the understanding of 
these parties as to the effect of the negotiations after their con- 
clusion. The Alaskan boundary is fixed by the treaty of 1825 
between Russia and Great Britain, and every step of the anterior 
negotiations was carefully recorded at the time, and the seventy 
or more years following the celebration of the treaty are marked 
by repeated acts of the contracting parties and those claiming 
under them, explaining their interpretation of that instrument. 

The treaty of 1825 grew out of the issuance by the Emperor 
of Russia of an imperial ukase in 1821, the purport of which, 
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briefly stated, was (1) a claim by Russia to exclusive jurisdic- 
tion on the high sea extending 100 miles from the coast of Asia 


above latitude 45° 50’ north and from the northwest coast of 


America above latitude 51° north ; and (2) a prohibition to all 
foreign vessels to land upon or trade with the natives on any 
part of the coasts indicated.* This ukase brought forth a prompt 
and vigorous protest from both the United States and Great 
Britain, which was soon followed by negotiations between Rus- 
sia and the two latter governments. It was early made known 
that Russia was prepared to withdraw its claim to exclusive 
jurisdiction in the Pacific ocean and would not insist upon its 
territorial claim to the coast of America below latitude 55°.f As 
the United States was advancing no serious claim to the terri- 
tory north of that line, it found little difficulty in reaching an 
accord, and a treaty between Russia and the United States was 
signed April 17. 1824, nearly a year before an agreement was 
reached with Great Britain. 

The chief object had in view by Great Britain in its protest 
and subsequent negotiations was to secure the withdrawal by 
Russia of her claim to exclusive jurisdiction in the Pacifie 
ocean. At that period Great Britain was the rising power of the 
world in maritime commerce, the United States being its next 
competitor, and it made good use of the latter to aid in bring- 


ing about this withdrawal. At that day the vast territory of 


North America lying between the Rocky mountains and the 


5° was almost a terra incognita, 


Pacific ocean above latitude 55 
and, with the immense areas to the east of the mountains still 
unoccupied except by a few trading posts, the country was held 
in little estimation by Great Britain. A few navigators had 
skirted the coast and enterprising American traders had held 
some intercourse with the Indians living immediately on tide- 
water, but none but the Russians had penetrated any distance 
inland. Only one British trading post was established in this 
region west of the Rocky mountains, on the line of 55°, and 
that 120 miles from the ocean, and there was not one above that 
line.? 

But we are not left to infer from these historical facts what 
was the ruling motive and object of Great Britain in opening 
and prosecuting negotiations with Russia, for these are explicitly 
stated in the instructions given by the Secretary for Foreign 

*Fur Seal Arbitration Papers, 1893, vol. iv, p. 370, for full text of Russian ukase. 
+ Ib., p. 390. t Ib., p. 383. 
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Affairs, George Canning, to the British negotiators. At the very 
inception of the negotiations he directed the attention of the first 
negotiator, Sir Charles Bagot, to “ the extravagant assumption of 
maritime jurisdiction ” as the essential point to be adjusted, and 
as Russia was prepared to waive her pretensions, the mode and 
degree of disavowal was to be so made as to least offend the 
national dignity of Russia.* It was therefore determined that it 
would be made more easy for Russia to retire from its maritime 
claim under cover of a treaty of limits. This is made clear in 
the instruction given by the British Secretary for Foreign A ffairs, 
December 8, 1824, to Sir Stratford Canning, who ‘had succeeded 
Mr Bagot in the negotiations. He says: tf 

“The whole negotiation grows out of the ukase of 1821. So entirely 
and absolutely true is this proposition that the settlement of the limits of 


coast of America was proposed by us as a mode of facilitating the adjust- 
ment of the differences arising from the ukase by enabling the court of 
Russia, under cover of the more comprehensive arrangement, to with- 
draw, with less appearance of concession, the offensive pretensions of that 
edict. 

‘*Tt is comparatively indifferent to us whether we hasten or postpone 
all questions respecting the limits of territorial possession on the continent 
of America, but the pretensions of the Russian ukase of 1821 to exclusive 
dominion over the Pacific could not continue longer unrepealed without 
compelling us to take some measure of public and effectual remonstrance 
against it. 

‘You will . . . declare without reserve that the point to which 
alone the solicitude of the British government and the jealousy of the 
British nation attach any importance is the doing away (in a manner as 
little disagreeable to Russia as possible) of the effect of the ukase'of 1821.” 

Near the close of this instruction, which was quite lengthy, 
Secretary Canning, impressed with the importance of the main 
object, repeats himself in these words : 

‘*Tt remains only in recapitulation to remind you of the origin and 
principles of this whole negotiation. 

“It is not t on our part essentially a negotiation about limits. 

** Tt isa demand of the repeal of an offensive and unjustifiable arroga- 
tion of exclusive jurisdiction over an ocean of unmeasured extent. 

‘We negotiate about territory to cover the remonstrance upon prin- 
ciple.” ¢ 

With this object in view and under these instructions, the 
negotiations were initiated at St Petersburg. It will not be 
possible to follow them in all their details, which are set forth in 


*Ib., 405. t Ib., 446. t The italics appear in the original. Z Ib., 448. 
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the published correspondence of the British negotiators with 
the foreign office and of the Russian negotiators with their 
ambassador in London. I can only give the leading features. 
It having been determined that the treaty of limits should be 
agreed upon as a cover to the more essential stipulation to be 
contained in it, to wit, the disavowal of the maritime jurisdic- 
tion, the negotiators, in the first instance, addressed themselves 
to a fixation of the east-and-west line, or, more particularly, to 
the point on the northwest coast of America which should limit 
the possessions of the two governments. From the first mo- 
ment the boundary was broached Russia had indicated that it 
would rest its claim to territory on the line of latitude 55°, 
being the limit fixed by the Emperor Paul in the charter of 
1799 to the Russian American Company, and which had never 
been objected to by Great Britain.* 

Sir Charles Bagot, however, in the first instance, proposed ‘a 
line drawn through Chatham strait to the head of Lynn canal, 
thence northwest to the 140° of longitude” t (see map No. 1). 
This line was rejected by the Russian negotiators, and, at the re- 
quest of Mr Bagot, they submitted a counter-proposal, which was 
in effect the same as that suggested in the first instance above 
mentioned, the line of latitude 55°; but ‘‘as the parallel of 55° 
would divide Prince of Wales island,” they proposed to start 
the boundary line at the southern extremity of that island, and 
thence “follow Portland channel up to the mountains which 
border the coast.” t The Russian proposal was met by a second 
proposition from Sir Charles Bagot, to wit, “a line traced from 
the west toward the east along the middle of the channel which 
separates Prince of Wales and Duke of York islands from all 
the islands situated to the north of the said islands until it 
2 This was likewise rejected, and he 


touches the mainland 
then made a third and final proposal of “a line drawn from the 
southern extremity of the strait called ‘ Duke of Clarence sound ’ 
through the middle of this strait to the middle of the strait 
which separates Prince of Wales and Duke of York islands from 
all the islands lying north of those islands, thence toward the 
east through the middle of the same strait to the mainland.” || 

This last British proposition was rejected by the Russian ne- 
gotiators in a paper of some length, in which they set forth the 
situation of the parties in interest, and why it was impossible for 
Russia to modify its proposal. They show that the parties whose 


* Ib., 390, 412. t Ib., 424. t Ib., 427. 2 Ib., 428. Ib., 430. 
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interests were involved were, on the British side, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, which was pushing its posts across the Rocky 
mountains towards the coast, and the Russian American Com- 
pany, which was in possession of the islands and maintaining a 
profitable trade with the natives on the mainland, and that un- 
less the latter was protected by a strip of the coast on the main- 
land, that company would be without a support [ point @apput], 
and would be exposed to the competition of establishments on 
the mainland which it was their purpose to exclude.* The 


motive of the Russian negotiators in insisting upon a strip of 


the coast is also shown in the report of M. Poletica, one of the 
b] 


Russian plenipotentiaries, to the ministry for foreign affairs of 


the earliest conferences with Mr Bagot, in which he said the Rus- 
sian American Company “ had mainly in view the establish- 
ment of a barrier at which would be stopped, once for all, to 
the north and to the west of the coast allotted to our Amer- 


ican company, the encroachments of the English agents of 


the . . . Hudson’s Bay Company” (M. Poletica to Count 
Nesselrode, November 3, 1823). 

On the other hand, the main purpose of the British plenipo- 
tentiary in the particular negotiation above referred to was to 
secure for British traders a foothold on the Pacific ocean as far 
above the latitude of 54° 40’ as possible. In reporting the re- 
sult of his conferences to the British foreign office, he says: 
“Our chief objects were to secure . . . the embouchures 
of such riversas might afford an outlet for our fur trade into the 
Pacific.”t He further states that his object in presenting the 
line of Clarence strait was to “* preserve uninterrupted our access 
to the Pacific ocean,” and he adds that the line of the Portland 
channel “ would deprive His Britannic Majesty of sovereignty 
over all the inlets and small bays lying between latitude 56° 
and 54° 45’, . . . of essential importance to its [Hudson 
Bay’s] commerce.” t 

The negotiators were brought face to face with their conflicting 
claims, the one side insisting that it must have a strip of territory 
on the mainland in order to keep the Hudson’s Bay Company 
from the ocean opposite their islands, and the other insisting 
that the Hudson’s Bay Company must have possession of such 
part of that territory and the inlets as would afford it access to 
the ocean. Mr Bagot informed the Russian negotiators that he 
had made his “ultimate proposition,” and, being told by them 


* Ib., 428, 430. t Ib., 424. t Ib., 425, 429. 
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that the Emperor’s final decision was “ that they must continue 
to insist upon the demarcation as described by them,” he an- 
nounced that he should “ consider the negctiations as necessa- 
rily suspended,” and they were accordingly broken off.* 

Count Nesselrode sent to the Russian ambassador in London 
an account of the negotiations and their abrupt termination, a 
copy of which was handed to Secretary Canning. In this re- 
port he insists that Russia had gone to the extreme of liberality 
in its concessions to Great Britain. These were, first, an agree- 
ment to disavow the maritime jurisdiction ; second, to yield its 
claim to territory from latitude 51° to 54° 40’; third, to grant 
free access to the British posts in the interior by the rivers which 
may cross the Russian strip on the mainland; and, fourth, to 
open Sitka to British trade. The count, after showing that his 
country was only seeking to hold what its enterprise had gained, 
and, contrasting the spirit of the two nations, “ we wish to keep 
and the English company wish to obtain,” referred to the point 
upon which the negotiations were broken off—the strip of terri- 
tory on the mainland—and impressed upon the ambassador the 
necessity which impelled the Emperor to insist upon it, and 
then made the following emphatic declaration: ‘f Russia cannot 
stretch her concessions further. She will make no others, and 
she is authorized to expect some concessions on the part of 
England.” t 

The expectations of Russia were not to be disappointed, for 
in the month following Secretary Canning informed the Rus- 
sian ambassador in London that Sir Charles Bagot would be 
instructed “ to admit, with certain qualifications, the terms last 
proposed by the Russian government.” The qualifications re- 
lated to the width “ of the strip of land required by Russia on 
the continent,” to the boundary in the vicinity of Mt St Elias, 
and the free use of the rivers, seas, straits, and waters which the 
limits assigned to Russia would comprehend.! In his instruc- 
tions to Sir Charles Bagot, Secretary Canning said: ** There are 
two points which are left to be settled by Your Excellency: ”’ 
the first, “ the eastern boundary of the strip of land to be oc- 
cupied by Russia on the coast,” and, second, the right of resort- 
ing to the territory and waters conceded to Russia.4 

The second negotiations were mainly confined to the second 
point. In the interval a treaty had been signed between Russia 
and the United States, whereby the latter had secured the right 


* Ib., 425. tf Ib., 401. t [b., 432. Z1b., 433, 
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for ten years to frequent “ the interior seas, gulphs, hirbours, and 
creeks upon the coast [north of 54° 40’] for the purpose of trad- 
ing with the natives of the country.” Bagot was instructed to 
obtain a like privilege for Great Britain, but to secure a longer 
term than ten years if possible.“ He thereupon made a demand 
for the privilege, not for a term of ten years, but forever as to 
the coast along the strip of land (lisiére) up to latitude 60° and 
as to Sitka, and for ten years as to all the other Russian territory 
to the north. Russia refused the demand on the ground that 
such a perpetual concession was repugnant to all national feel- 
ing and was inconsistent with the very idea of sovereignty, and 
the negotiations were again broken off.t 

Thereupon Sir Charles Bagot was recalled and Sir Stratford 
Canning, one of the ablest British diplomatists of the present 
century, was transferred from Washington to St Petersburg, 
and the negotiations were again renewed. Sir Stratford Canning 
Was instructed to recede from the demand made by his prede- 
cessor, and to accept the language of the Russo- American treaty 
as to the use of the territorial waters of the strip of land (/is/ére). 
This left only the eastern boundary of this strip to be definitely 
fixed. It was from these instructions to Canning that I have 
quoted the liberal language in which occur the expressions: 
“Tt is not on our part essentially a negotiation about limits,” 
and * We negotiate about territory to cover the remonstrance 
upon principle.” In this connection it is proper to note that in 
the early stage of the negotiations, when Sir Charles Bagot re- 
as the line of di- 


° 


ported that Russia had indicated latitude 55 
vision, Secretary Canning replied: ‘ It does not appear 

how far the line proposed . . . was intended to run to the 
eastward. If to the Rocky mountains, it obviously would be 
wholly inadmissible by us;” and later in the instruction he 
Says: 

“Tt would . . . be expedient to assign, with respect to the main- 
land southward of that point [the head of Lynn harbor], a limit, say, of 
50 or 100 miles from the coast, beyond which the Russian posts should 
not be extended to the eastward. We must not on any account admit 
the Russian territory to extend at any point to the Rocky mountains.” 


*Ib., 434. + Ib., 439. 


tIb., 419, 420. Attached to Secretary Canning’s instruction, from which the above 


quotation is taken, is a letter to him from the deputy governor of the Hudson's Bay 


Company (Ib., 421), showing that the suggestion of a strip 
He says: ‘From a want of accurate knowledge of the 


1) to 100 miles in width 


originated with that company. 
courses of the rivers or ranges of mountains, it is difficult to suggest any satisfactory 
boundary in the interior ef the country in question, and (if consistent with your 
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With this instruction in his possession Sir Charles Bagot, at 
the outset of the negotiations, in response to the Russian demand 
“ fora strip of territory (lisiére) upon the mainland ” which would 
be “ parallel to the sinuosities of the coast,” * proposed that the 
eastern line of this strip should run “ always at a distance of 10 
marine leagues from the shore as far as the 140° of longitude.” t 
Russia suggested that the line should “ run along the mountains 
which follow the sinuosities of the coast.”+ When the second 
negotiations were resumed Secretary Canning sent Mr Bagot a 
draft of a treaty in which it was provided that this line should 
“be carried along the coast in a direction parallel to the sinuosi- 
ties and at and within the seaward base of the mountains by which 
it is bounded.”% In explanation the Secretary said, if pressed 
by Russia Mr Bagot might substitute the summit of the moun- 
tains if a limit to the east was fixed beyond which the line should 
not go. The British draft proposal of ‘ the seaward base of the 
mountains ” was rejected by Russia, and its counter-draft was 
that the line “shall not be wider on the continent than 10 ma- 
rine leagues.” 

But Sir Charles Bagot’s attention was so occupied with the 
other points of the treaty that the matter of the width of the 
strip did not receive serious consideration until the final stage 
of the negotiations was undertaken by Sir Stratford Canning, 
and as Great Britain had by that time receded from all the 
other contentions, it only remained for him to adjust the eastern 
line of the strip of the mainland which was to be held by Russia. 
In his draft of treaty it was proposed that the line should follow 
the crest of the mountains, provided that if the crest of the 
mountains should be more than ten marine leagues from the 
ocean the line should follow the sinuosities of the coast, so that 
it should at no point be more than ten leagues from the coast. 
This was in accordance with his instructions... The Russian 
negotiators objected to the proviso and insisted that the crest 
of the mountains should be the invariable line, arguing that the 
natural frontier was the mountains following the coast. 

Much of the difficulty in reaching an agreement on this point 
grew out of the imperfect geographic knowledge of the period. 


views) it might, perhaps, be sufficient at present to settle a boundary on the coast 
only and the country 50 or 100 miles inland, leaving the rest of the country to the 


north of that point and to the west of the range of the mountains, which separate the 


waters which flow into the Pacific from those which flow to the east and north, open to 


the traders of both nations.” 
*Ib., 427. t Ib., 428. t Ib., 399. 2 Ib., 435. Ib., 441. G Ib., 447. 
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In 1792-’95 George Vancouver, under the direction of the British 
admiralty, made the first accurate and scientific survey of the 
northwest coast of North America, and his charts were pub- 
lished in 1798. These charts were for more than a generation 
the basis and.source of information of all maps of that region. 
His survey was confined to the coast, as he made no exploration 
of the interior of the mainland beyond what was visible from 
his vessels. From these he saw at all points in the region under 
consideration a continuous array of mountains, and upon his 
charts there appears delineated a regular mountain chain fol- 
lowing the sinuosities of the coast line around all the inlets 
(see maps Nos. 2 and 3). We know that the negotiators of the 
treaty of 1825 had before them Vancouver’s charts and two other 
maps, one issued by the quartermaster-general’s department, St 
Petersburg, 1802,* which reproduces the mountains as laid down 
by Vancouver, the other Arrowsmith’s latest map, being the one 
published in London in 1822, with additions of 1823,and this map 
omits all mountain features in the region, being entirely blank. 
The published correspondence frequently shows that as to the in- 
terior of the mainland the negotiators were in great ignorance of 
its topography, and we have seen that even the deputy-governor 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company was no better informed (supra, 
p.451). Secretary Canning referred to “the mountains which run 
parallel to the coast and which appear, according to the map, to 
follow all its sinuosities,” but he asks the British plenipotentiary 
to explain to his Russian colleagues the difficulty had with the 
United States arising out of the maps of the eastern side of the 
continent, on which mountains were laid down and which were 
found afterwards to be quite differently situated, and he adds: 
“Should the maps be no more accurate as to the western than 
as to the eastern mountains, we might be assigning to Russia 
immense tracts of inland territory where we only intended to 
give, and they only intended to ask, a strip of seacoast.” + The 
British minister’s fear was, as we have seen, lest an invariable 
line of “the summit of the mountains” might carry the Rus- 
sian line even to the Rocky mountains, and it was to avoid such 
a contingency that he insisted on a specific limit to the Russian 
strip of the mainland. The Russian negotiators reluctantly 
yielded to the British view and.the treaty was concluded. 

The correspondence and documents thus reviewed by me 


* Found in Fur Seal Papers, 1893, vol. V, appendix to British case. 
t Ib., vol. IV, 447 
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clearly establish three facts as the result of the negotiations : 
first, that Russia was to have a continuous strip of territory on 
the mainland around all the inlets orarms of the sea. Sir Charles 
Bagot fully understood this, and hence his repeated efforts to push 
the southern boundary of Russia as far north as possible, so that 
the Hudson’s Bay Company might come down to tidewater with 
its trading posts, recognizing that this could not be done in front 
of the Russian line. The purpose for which the strip was estab- 
lished would be defeated if it was to be broken in any part of its 
course by inlets or arms of the sea extending into British terri- 
tory. Second, with the strip of territory so established, all the 
interior waters of the ocean above its southern limit became 
tussian, and would be inaccessible to British ships and traders 
except by express license. It was because the Russian negotia- 
tors refused to make this license perpetual that the negotiations 
were a second time broken off, and only renewed when Great 
Britain yielded on this point. Third, the strip of territory was 
to be 10 marine leagues wide in all its extent, unless inside of 
that limit a chain of mountains existed which constituted a nat- 
ural boundary or watershed between the two countries. The 
“seaward base” proposed by Great Britain was: rejected, and 
there is no indication that isolated peaks were to constitute the 
line. 

A fourth fact, not material to explain the treaty, is apparent 
from the record of the negotiations, and especially Secretary Can- 
ning’s instructions of January 15, 1824, already cited,* to wit, that 
while the British government sought to restrict the limits of Rus- 
sian territory as much as possible, it was prepared in return for 
the revocation of the ukase of 1821, if Russia was persistent, to 
accept an east line of the strip distant from the ocean 100 miles, 
and to have the line to the Arctic ocean drawn along the 135° 
of longitude, thus giving to Russia a strip more than three times 
as wide as she obtained and the whole of the Yukon gold dis- 
tricts. 

We come now to the provisions of the treaty, and I confine 
my examination to those respecting which there are existing 
differences. Article IIT, in delineating the first section of the 
boundary, provides that ‘commencing from the southernmost 
point of the island called Prince of Wales Island, which lies in 
the parallel of 54° 40’ north latitude, . . . thesaid [bound- 
ary] line shall ascend to the north along the channel called 


*Tb., 415-420. 
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Portland Channel as far as the point of the continent where it 
strikes the 56° of north latitude.” The United States holds 
that under this provision the line starting from the extremity 
of Prince of Wales island shall enter the broad, deep, and usually 
navigated opening of Portland canal or channel and pass up to 
its head, and thence on the continent to the 56° of latitude. 
The present contention of Great Britain is understood to be 
that the line from the extremity of Prince of Wales island 
should enter the tortuous and narrow channel now known on 
the British admiralty and American charts as Pearse canal, and 
thence up Portland canal to the 56° of latitude, thus placing 
Wales, Pearse, and a few small islands in British territory. 

The second portion of the line in dispute is described in the 
treaty as follows: 

“From this last-mentioned point [the 56° above the head of Portland 
canal] the line of demarcation shall follow the summit of the mountains 
situated parallel to the coast as far as the point of intersection of the L41° 
of west longitude. . . . Whenever the summit of the mountains 
which extend in a direction parallel tothe coast . . . shall prove to 
be at the distance of more than 10 marine leagues from the ocean, the 
limit between the British possessions and the strip of coast which is to 
belong to Russia, as above mentioned, shall be formed by a line parallel 
to the sinuosities of the coast, and which shall never exceed the distance 


of 10 marine leagues therefrom.” 


This language of the treaty presupposes that there existed a 
defined mountain chain, to repeat its terms, “situated parallel 
to the coast” or “which extend in a direction parallel to the 
coast;”? but the surveys of the region made since the territory 
of Alaska was ceded to the United States have established the 
fact that there is no such defined chain or watershed within 10 
marine leagues of the sinuosities of the coast except at two 
points, namely, White and Chilkoot passes; hence the United 
States claims that the boundary of the strip is placed 10 marine 
leagues from the coast at all points except at White and Chil- 
koot passes, and that the strip is an unbroken belt of territory 
on the mainland, following the sinuosities of the coast around 
the inlets of the sea. On the other hand, the British claim is 
that the line from the 56° runs directly to the coast and follows 
the mountains nearest to the outer shore line and crosses not 
less than ten or twelve arms of the sea or inlets, thus breaking 
the strip of mainland into as many different sections, and trans- 
ferring all the water of the bays and inlets to the British pos- 


sessions (see map No. 12.) 
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The remaining article to be noted is the seventh, which pro- 
vides “that for the space of ten years . . . the vessels of 
the two powers, or those belonging to their respective subjects, 
shall mutually be at liberty to frequent, without any hindrance 
whatever, all the inland seas, the gulfs, havens, and creeks on 
the coast mentioned in article 3 for the purposes of fishing and 
of trading with the natives.” I have already referred to the 
fact that the negotiations were broken off because the British 
plenipotentiary insisted that the liberty to frequent those “ in- 
land seas, gulfs, havens, and creeks” should be made perpetual, 
and that the negotiations were renewed upon the basis of the 
privilege granted in the Russo-American treaty of 1824, the lan- 
guage of article [V of which, as Secretary Canning informed Sir 
Charles Bagot,* was copied into the British treaty. This ten 
years’ privilege is inconsistent with any other interpretation of 
the treaty than the complete sovereignty of Russia over, not 
only a strip of territory on the mainland which follows around 
the sinuosities of the sea, but also of the waters of all bays or 
inlets extending from the ocean into the mainland. This is 
the more manifest when the subsequent history respecting the 
provision of article IV of the American and article VII of the 
British treaty is recalled. At the expiration of the term of ten 
years the Russian minister in Washington gave notice to the 
Government of the United States that the privilege had expired, 
and a notification to that effect was made in the public press of 
the United States.f Persistent efforts were made by the United 
States to have the privilege extended for another period of ten 
years, but it was firmly refused by Russia.t The British privi- 
lege was likewise terminated upon the expiration of the ten 
years mentioned, and this article of the treaty was never again 
revived. 

Having reviewed the negotiations preceding the treaty of 
1825 and examined the provisions of that instrument now in 
dispute, I pass to a statement of facts since the celebration of the 
treaty, showing the views of the high contracting parties and 
those claiming under them as to the stipulations of that conven- 
tion. As soon after the treaty as the data could be compiled, to 
wit, in 1827, a map was published in St Petersburg, “ by order 

*Ib., 434. Secretary Canning, in his instruction to Sir Stratford Canning, used this 


language: ‘* Russia cannot mean to give to the United States of America what she 
withholds from us, nor to withhold from us anything that she has consented to give to 


the United States.” 
+Senate Ex. Doc. No. 1, Twenty-fifth Congress, third session, p. 24. t Ib., 69. 
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of His Imperial Majesty,” on which the boundary line of the 
Russian possessions on the continent of North America was 
drawn from the head of Portland channel, at a distance of ten 
marine leagues from tidewater, around the head of all the inlets 
to the 141° of longitude, and thence following that longitude to the 
Arctic ocean. Along this line on the map is inscribed the legend : 
“Timites des Possessions Russes et Anglaises, Mapres la Traité de 
1825” (see map No. 4). So far from this map exciting any 
protest or criticism its delineation was adopted and followed by 
the cartographers of His Britannic Majesty, of the government 
of Canada, and by all the map-makers of the world. John 
Arrowsmith, the most authoritative cartographer of London, 


whose map was used by the British negotiators of the treaty of 


1825, published a map of the northwest coast in 1832, which 
states that it contains the latest information which the docu- 
ments of the Hudson’s Bay Company furnish. It will be seen 
that it exactly follows the line laid down by the Russian imperial 
map of 1827 (see map No. 5). 

Arrowsmith’s map was preceded, in 1851, by a map of the 
northern part of North America, prepared by Joseph Bouchette, 
deputy surveyor-general of the province of Lower Canada, and 
‘published, as the act directs, by James Wyld, geographer to 
the King, London, May 2d, 1831.” It is “ with His Majesty’s 
most graciousand special permission most humbly and gratefully 
dedicated . . . to His Most Excellent Majesty King William 
[Vth, . . . compiled from the latest and most approved astro- 
nomical observations, authorities, and recent surveys.” This 
map traces the Russian boundary on the continent in con- 
formity to the Russian imperial map of 1827 (see map No. 


6). And all later publications, either official or unofficial, of 


Canada followed the same course, as illustrative of which I repro- 
duce the map which bears the following title: ‘Map of the 
northwest part of Canada, Indian territories, and Hudson’s Bay. 
Compiled and drawn by Thomas Devine, provincial land sur- 
veyor and draftsman. By order of the Hon. Joseph Cauchon, 
commissioner of Crown lands, Crown department, Toronto, 
March, 1857” (see map No. 7). 

So far as I have been able to examine, the map-makers of all 
foreign countries followed the boundary line drawn by Russia in 
1827. This was notably the case with the French cartographers, 
who have held a high place in the profession for accuracy and 
authenticity. From the great number of publications, I have 
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selected one which appeared in 1544, first, because it was based 
upon the actual observations of a voyage of exploration made 
by a French official, and, second, because it was “ published by 
order of the King, under theauspicesof . . . the president of 
the council of ministers and of the minister of foreign affairs.” 
It will be seen that on this map is inscribed the line of the 
* Traité entre la Russie et V Angleterre du 28 Fevrier, 1825,” as in- 
dicated on the Russian imperial map (see map No. 8). 

No map accompanied the treaty of 1867 between Russia and 
the United States for the cession of Alaska, but immediately 
after it was signed the Secretary of State caused a map to be 
compiled and published to indicate the territory acquired by 
that convention, and it delineates the strip of territory on the 
mainland just as it had been claimed by Russia forty years before 
(see map No. 9). 

A multitude of maps might be reproduced to show that, with 
the exception of certain maps published in British Columbia 
in and after 1854, all such publications, whether emanating 
from British and Canadian or from disinterested foreign sources, 
from the time the treaty of 1825 became known up to the meet- 
ing of the Joint High Commission in 1898, were of the same char- 
acter as those already described and reproduced; but I will 
limit myself to one of the most recent. This was published 
in the Scottish Geographical Magazine, Edinburgh, the July 
number, 1898, to accompany an article entitled “ The Yukon 
District, by Wm. Ogilvie, astronomer and land surveyor.”? This 
map, it will be seen, lays down the line according to the Amer- 
ican claim (see map No. 10). It is not cited to establish 
any authoritative fact, but simply to show that even after the 
Joint High Commission had been agreed upon the best informed 

sritish cartographers had not become aware of any conflicting 
claim. 

Soon after the expiration of the ten years’ privilege enjoyed 
by British vessels and traders to visit “the inland seas, the 
gulfs, havens, and creeks” enclosed by the Russian strip on 
the mainland, an important event occurred which is decisive of 
the interpretation of the treaty given to it by the two nations 
who were the contracting parties. I have referred to the two 
co npeting trading companies in whose interest the negotiations 
were carried on and for whose benefit, mainly, the treaty was 
made. The Russian American Company, which was the virtual 
government of the territory of Russian America, is described 
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by Bancroft in his * History of Alaska ” as a “ powerful monop- 
oly, firmly established in the favor of the imperial government, 
many nobles of high rank and several members of the royal 
family being among its shareholders.” The correspondence 
shows that the Russian negotiators were chiefly concerned to so 
frame the treaty as to meet the wishes of the representatives of 
this company, which was in intimate conference with them at 
St Petersburg. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company is so conspicuous a part of the 
history of British North America that I need hardly refer to its 
part in the government and development of that vast region of 
our continent. At the date of the negotiations it had recently 
absorbed its rival, the Northwest Company, and it was at the 
height of its power and influence. It was the only representative 
of British authority in all the region west and north of the prov- 
ince of Ontario at that date and for several years after the middle 
of the present century. ‘The British negotiators of the treaty of 
1825 were influenced almost entirely in their negotiations by 
the views and interests of this company. Its representatives 
were in constant communication with Secretary Canning by 
personal interviews and by letters; the boundary line which 
they recommended was accepted and urged by the British gov- 
ernment; and when negotiations were broken off they were not 
resumed till this company was heard from, and its views were 
again adopted and pressed.* It is safe to assert that no one 
understood so well as the officials of these two companies the 
territorial rights of their respective governments and subjects 
secured by the treaty. 

A British vessel in the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
the Dryad, reached the Russian post of Fort Wrangell, destined, 
as it was alleged, for the British territory in the interior, at the 
headwaters of the Stikine river. The vessel was detained and 
not allowed to proceed on its voyage. ‘The British government 
protested to the Russian government and presented to it a large 
claim for damages. The Russian government, being hard pressed 
by the British minister, urged the Russian American Company 
to come to some settlement with the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and thereupon the governor of the latter, and one of the direct- 
ors of the former company, with the express authorization of 
the two governments, met at Hamburg in 1839. As a result of 
their conferences the Russian American Company agreed to lease 


* Fur Seal Arbitration Papers, vol. iv, pp. 380, 383, 387, 417, 419, 421, 431. 
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to the Hudson’s Bay Company the strip of territory on the main- 
land and “ all the bays, inlets, estuaries, rivers, or lakes in that 
line of coast” secured to Russia under the treaty, in considera- 
tion of the abandonment or satisfaction of the claim for damages 
on account of the Dryad, and also of an annual payment by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company.* This lease was approved by both the 
tussian and British governments, and in accordance with its 
terms the Hudson’s Bay Company entered upon and occupied 
the strip of territory, and at the expiration of the term of years 
stated the lease was, with the approval of the two governments, 
extended for another like term, and afterwards prolonged to 
about 1865. 

The plenipotentiary on behalf of Great Britain and the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company who negotiated and signed this lease was 
Sir George Simpson, governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
who had assumed that office five years before the treaty of 1825. 
He was fully conversant with the negotiations, and, as he testified 
before the Parliamentary committee, was familiar with the leased 
strip of territory, having traveled over it in the course of his 
duties as governor. The language of the lease is sufficiently ex- 
plicit as to the particular territory and waters to which it applied, 
but we have in addition an authoritative ocular proof of what 
land and water this lease embraced. 

In 1857 a select committee of the House of Commons of the 
British Parliament was appointed “ to consider the state of those 
British possessions in North America which are under the admin- 
istration of the Hudson’s Bay Company, or over which they 
possess a license to trade.” t Among the members of this com- 

* The following is a copy of article I of the lease : 

“ArticLe I, It is agreed that the Russian American Company, having the sanction of 
the Russian government to that effect, shall cede or lease to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany for aterm of ten years, commencing from the Ist of June, 1840, for commercial 
purposes, the coast (exclusive of the islands) and the interior country belonging to 
His Majesty the Emperor of Russia, situated between Cape Spencer, forming the 
northwest headland of the entrance of Cross sound and latitude 54° 40’ or thereabouts, 
say the whole mainland coast and interior country belonging to Russia, together with 
the free navigation and trade of the waters of that coast and interior country situated 
to the southward and eastward of a supposed line to be drawn from the said Cape 
Spencer to Mount Fairweather, with the sole and entire trade or commerce thereof, 
and that the Russian American Company shall abandon all and every station and trad- 
ing establishment they now oceupy on that coast, and in the interior country already 
deseribed, and shall not form any station or trading establishment during the said 
term of ten years, nor send their officers, servants, vessels, or craft ofany description 
for the purposes of trade intoany of the bays, inlets, estuaries, rivers, or lakes in that 
line of coast and in that interior country.’ (Russian archives, Department of State.) 

+ Report from the Select Committee on the Hudson’s Bay Company, ete. Ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed 31 July and 11 August, 1857, p. 2. 
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mittee are found the names of Lord John Russell, Lord Stanley, 
Mr Roebuck, and Mr Gladstone. Another member was Mr Ellice, 
a native of Canada and a director of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
There was also in attendance on the sessions of the committee, 
as a representative of the government of Canada, Chief Justice 
Draper, of Canada. Sir George Simpson was examined before 
this committee and was questioned in detail respecting the lease, 
and his testimony confirms the foregoing statement. To explain 
and accompany his testimony, he exhibited to the committee a 
map of the territory in question, and said: ‘“ There is a margin 
of coast, marked yellow on the map, from 54° 40’ up to Cross 
sound which we have rented from the Russian American Com- 
pany for a term of years”;* and he proceeded at some length 
to explain the territory and the reasons for the lease. 

No question was raised by any member of the committee, or 
by the representative of Canada, as to the validity of the lease 
or to the correctness of the map, which was printed as a part of 
the report submitted to Parliament. An examination of this 
map will show that the leased strip of territory is continuous, 
and is carried around all the inlets and interior waters, in con- 
formity with the present claim of the United States (see map 
No. 11). This lease was followed by another act on the part of 
the two governments confirming their approval of the transac- 
tion. During the Crimean war, at the request of the two com- 
panies, the territory embraced in the lease was, by order of both 
the British and Russian governments, exempt from the opera- 


* Report, ete., p. 1391. Extract from Simpson's testimony : 

** 1026, Besides your own territory, I think you administer a portion of the territory 
which belongs to Russia, under some arrangement with the Russian Company? There 
is a margin of coast, marked yellow on the map, from 54° 40’ up to Cross sound which 
we have rented from the Russian American Company for a term of years. 

1027. Is that the whole of that strip? The strip goes to Mount St. Elias. 

“1028. Where does it begin? Near Fort Simpson, in latitude 54; it runs up to Mount 
St. Elias, which is farther north, 

1029, Is it the whole of that strip which is included between the British territory 
and the sea? We have only rented the part between Fort Simpson and Cross sound. 

**1030. What is the date of that arrangement? That arrangement, I think, was en- 
tered into about 1839. 

1031. What are the terms upon which it was made? Do you pay arent for that 
The British territory runs along inland from the coast about 30 miles ; the Rus- 


land? 
; we have the right of navigation through the rivers 


sian territory runs along the coast 
to hunt the interior country. A misunderstanding existed upon that point in the first 
we were about to establish a post upon one of the rivers, which led to very 


instance ; 
We hada 


serious difficulties between the Russian American Company and ourselves. 
long correspondence, and to guard against the recurrence of these difficulties it was 
agreed that we should lease this margin of coast and pay them arent. The rent was, 


in the first instance, in otters. I think we gave 2,000 otters a year; it is now converted 


into money. We give, I think, 1,500 a year,” 
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tions of the war. This fact is shown by the Alaska archives and 
by the testimony of Sir George Simpson before the Parliament- 
ary committee.* 

About the time of the cession of Alaska to the United States 
gold was discovered in the Cassiar region of British Columbia, 
reached through the Stikine river, and the passage of miners 
made it desirable to have the eastern boundary of the strip where 
it crosses that river more accurately marked, and this led to a 
movement, in 1873-4, on the part of the British and United 
States governments, for a joint survey of the boundary. Ina 
conference at Washington, February 15, 1873, between Secretary 
Fish and the British minister, Sir Edward Thornton, it was 
stated by Mr Fish that a survey of the entire boundary, as esti- 
mated by the engineers, would cost, for the United States alone 
about $1,500,000, and it was suggested that it would be found 
sufficient to fix the boundary at certain determined points, and 
there were named the head of Portland canal, “ the point where 
the boundary line crosses the Rivers Skoot, Stakine, Taku, Isel- 
eat, and Chiikaht, Mount St. Elias,” ete. Thelegislative assembly 
of British Columbia, in petitioning the Canadian government 
for a survey, refers to it as ‘the boundary of the 50-mile belt of 
American territory.” Sir Edward Thornton communicated to 
the Foreign Office the result of his conference with Secretary Fish, 
and it was then submitted through the Colonial Office to the 
Canadian government, by whom it was referred to the surveyor 
general, Dennis, who reported favorably upon the plan. He 
restated the points to be determined and enumerates the rivers 
“Skoot, Stakine, Taku, Iseleat, and Chilkaht,”’ and says that in 
his opinion “it is unnecessary at present (and it may be for 
all time) to incur the expense” of any other survey than that 
named. It was thereupon determined that such a joint survey 
should be made, the total cost of which the British boundary 
commissioner, Major Cameron, estimated might reach $2,230,000. 
The plan was not at that time carried into execution because of 

* Report, ete,, p. 140: 

“1738. During the late war which existed between Russia and England, I believe 
that some arrangement was made between you and the Russians by which you agreed 
not to molest one another? Yes; such an arrangement was made. 

“1739. By the two companies? Yes; and government confirmed the arrangement. 

“1740. You agreed that on neither side should there be any molestation or interfer- 
ence with the trade of the different parties? Yes. 

“1741. And I believe that that was strictly observed during the whole war? Yes. 


“1742. Mr. Bell, which government confirmed the arrangement, the: Russian or the 


English, or both? Both governments.” 
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the failure of the United States Congress to vote the appropria- 
tion.* ‘This fact is cited to show that in 1872-’8 the British and 
Canadian officials understood that the eastern boundary of the 
strip crossed the rivers named at some point above their mouths, 
which are at the head of inlets, including Lynn canal, and that 
the boundary could not, therefore, cross any of these inlets. 

In 1876 a Canadian official was conducting one Peter Martin, 
charged with some offense, from Canadian territory across the 
strip of American territory traversed by the Stikine river. Hav- 
ing camped for the night at a point 13 miles above the mouth of 
the river, Martin, in an attempt to escape, committed an assault 
on the officer, for which, on his arrival at Victoria, B. C., he was 
tried and condemned to imprisonment. Martin complained to 
the consul that he was an American citizen, and the Secretary 
of State presented the case to the British government. A sur- 
veyor was dispatched by the Canadian government to the Stikine 
river to locate the exact spot of the assault, which he reported 
to be in United States territory under the treaty of 1825. There- 
upon the Canadian Privy Council, following the indication of the 
British Foreign Office, decided that as the offense for which 
Martin was convicted was committed in American territory, he 
must be released, and he was accordingly set at liberty.t 

A further indication of the views of the British government 
respecting the boundary line of the strip is found in the action 
of the two governments in agreeing upon a provisional line on 
the Stikine riverin 1878. The Canadian and American customs 
outposts on that river came in conflict in the vicinity of a point 
approximately 30 miles in a straight line from its mouth, and 
caused considerable friction. The Canadian government dis- 
patched a surveyor on its own account to survey the river and 
fix a boundary line, he having been supplied with the text of 
articles 3 and 4 of the treaty of 1825. He made his report, and 
claimed to have found a range of mountains filling the require- 
ments of the treaty at a point which crossed the river about 25 
miles above its mouth, or about 20 miles in a straight line from 
the coast. A copy of this report and accompanying map were 
sent through the British Foreign Office to the minister at Wash- 
ington, by whom it was submitted to the Secretary of State, with 
a view to securing his acceptance of this boundary, and Secretary 

* Canadian Sessional Papers No. 125, vol. xi, pp. 11, 21, 28, 36. 


+ Canadian Sessional Papers cited, pp. 57, 59, 143, 152, 155. U.S. Diplomatie Corre- 


spondence, 1877, pp. 268, 271. 
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Kvarts consented to acceptit as a provisional line, without preju- 
dice to the rights of the parties when the permanent boundary 
came to be fixed.* 

The foregoing citations show that whenever the British govern- 
ment or those holding interests under it have had occasion to 
express their views as to the strip of territory secured to Russia 
under the treaty of 1825 they have made it plain that they re- 
garded it as an unbroken strip on the mainland following around 
the inlets of the sea, and that the interior waters enclosed in 
such strip were Russian or American territorial waters. 

When, in 1822, the Duke of Wellington was about to depart 


as the British plenipotentiary to the International Congress of 


Verona, he carried with him an instruction from Secretary Can- 
ning to bring the protest of his government against the ukase 
of 1821 to the attention of the Russian plenipotentiaries at that 
congress. After obtaining the opinion of the great English 
lawyer, Lord Stowell, he wrote : 

“ Knlightened statesmen and jurists have long held as insignificant all 
titles of territory that are not founded on actual occupation, and that 
title is, in the opinion of the most esteemed writers on public law, to be 


established by practical use.” 7 


There is no claim or pretense that the British authorities or 
subjects ever occupied any of the territory now in dispute ex- 
cept under the lease cited, or ever exercised or attempted to 
exercise any acts of sovereignty over the strip or waters enclosed 
by it. On the other hand, let us examine the acts of occupation 
and sovereignty exercised by Russia and the United States. 
First, we have seen that very soon after the treaty of 1825 the 
Russian government published a map claiming the strip of ter- 
ritory and all the interior waters of the sea enclosed by it. 
Second, the Russian American Company established forts and 
trading posts within the strip. Third, by virtue of the lease 
cited, which was a recognized assertion of its sovereignty, it 
temporarily transferred these forts and posts to the British com- 
pany. Fourth, at the termination of the extended lease it re- 
entered and took possession and remained in possession till the 
cession of Alaska to the United States. Fifth, it received the 
allegiance of the native Indians inhabiting’ the strip, and exer- 
cised control and supervision over them, Sixth, immediately 
after the cession in 1867 the Department of State of the United 


* U.S. Foreign Relations, 1878, pp. 339, 346, 


+ Fur Seal Papers, ete., vol. 4, p. 388, 
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States likewise caused a map to be published, setting forth the 
bounds of Alaska in accordance with the treaty of 1825, and the 
same claim as to the strip was thereon made as by Russia in its 
map of 1827. Seventh, upon the transfer of Alaska a portion 
of the United States army was dispatched to occupy the terri- 
tory and a detachment was stationed for some time on this strip 
of the mainland. Eighth, since the cession post-oflices and 
post-routes have been established and maintained at various 
points on the strip. Ninth, custom-houses have likewise been 
established and duties collected therein. Tenth, government 
and mission schools have been maintained, and notably so, for 
near twenty years, at the head of Lynn canal. Eleventh, the 
revenue vessels of the United States have continuously since the 
date of the cession patrolled the interior waters surrounded by 
the strip to enforce the revenue and other laws of the United 
States. Twelfth, the naval and revenue vessels of the United 
States have for the same period exercised acts of sovereignty 
over the Indian tribes inhabiting the strip, especially about the 
head of Lynn canal, and the latter have yielded unquestioned 
allegiance to the United States. Thirteenth, in the Census of 
1880 and 1890 all the Indian tribes inhabiting the strip were 
included in the population of the United States and so pub- 
lished in the official reports. Fourteenth, the territorial goy- 
ernment of Alaska has exercised various and repeated acts of 
sovereignty over the strip and interior waters enclosed by it, and 
the writs of the United States courts have run throughout its 
whole extent. Fifteenth, under the territorial claim of the 
United States and the protection of the government, citizens of 
the United States have entered and occupied the strip, built 
cities and towns, and established industrial enterprises thereon. 
All the foregoing acts have taken place without a single protest 
or complaint on the part of the British or Canadian governments, 
except that some friction has occurred between the customs out- 
posts as to the exact demarcation of the eastern line of the strip. 
For the first time a statement was presented by the British gov- 
ernment to the Government of the United States on the Ist of 
August, 1898, developing the fact that a difference of views ex- 
isted respecting the provisions of the treaty of 1825 relating to 
the strip of territory and the waters embraced by it. Two months 
previous an agreement had been reached between the two gov- 
ernments for the appointment of a joint commission for the ad- 
justment of pending questions of difference between the United 
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States and Canada. Soon after the commission met at Quebec 
on August 23, 1898, it was made known for the first time that the 
British government would claim that the boundary line should 
run from the extremity of Prince of Wales island, along the 
passage known on modern maps as Pearse canal. to the head 
of Portland canal, thence directly to the coast, and follow the 
nearest mountains to the coast, crossing all the inlets of the sea, 
up to Mount St Elias. Such a line would give the United States 
astrip of an average width of less than five miles, broken at short 
intervals by the arms of the sea, and would transfer the greater 
portion of all the inlets to British territory (seemap No.12). As 
the Canadian government, with the consent ofthe British Foreign 
Office, has made public the protocol or official journal of the Joint 
High Commission, showing the result of its deliberations on the 
boundary,” I violate no diplomatic propriety in referring to these 
facts. ‘The protocol shows that, after sessions of several months, 
the commissioners were unable to agree. In a failure of concur- 
rence as to the language of the treaty of 1825, one of the two meth- 
ods of adjustment was proposed by the British commissioners. 
The first was a conventional boundary, by which-Canada should 
receive, by cession or perpetual grant, Pyramid harbor, on Lynn 
canal, and a strip of land connecting it with Canadian territory 
to the northwest, and the remaining boundary line to be drawn 
in the main conformable to the contention of the United States. 
The American commissioners, not being prepared to accept this 
proposition, the alternative was submitted by the British com- 
missioners of an arbitration of the whole territory in dispute, in 
conformity with the terms of the Venezuelan arbitration, and in 
response to an inquiry from their American colleagues whether 
the selection of an umpire from the American continent would 
be considered, the British commissioners replied that they would 
regard such a selection as most objectionable. 

The American commissioners declined the British plan of 
arbitration, and stated that there was no analogy between the 
present controversy and the Venezuelan dispute; that in the 
latter case the occupation of the territory in question had from 
the beginning been followed by the constant and repeated pro- 
tests and objections of Venezuela, and the controversy was one 
of long standing; but that in the case of the Alaskan territory 

* Fourth session, 8th Parliament, 62 Victoria, 1899. Protocol No. LXIII of the Joint 


High Commission, Washington, respecting the boundary between Alaska and Canada, 
Printed by order of Parliament, Ottawa, 1899. 
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there had been a peaceful and undisputed occupation and exer- 
cise of sovereignty for more than seventy years, and that no 
question respecting this occupation and sovereignty had been 
raised by the British government until the present commission 
had been created. They challenged their British colleagues to 
cite a single instance in history where a subject attended with 
such circumstances had been submitted to arbitration, and in 
declining the British proposition they proposed the plan of set- 
tlement which had been framed by Secretary Olney and Sir 
Julian Pauncefote in 1897. The treaty which these two distin- 
guished statesmen framed so carefully marked the most ad- 
vanced stage yet attained for the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national questions not susceptible of adjustment by diplomatic 
negotiation. In that convention, drafted with a view to “ con- 
secrating by treaty the principle of international arbitration,” 
they provided that all such questions should be submitted to 
arbitrators and an umpire, except territorial claims. They 
recognized that territorial questions affected so vitally the sov- 
ereignty and honor of nations that as to them a different method 
was necessary, and they provided that these should be sub- 
mitted to a tribunal of three judges of the highest standing in 
each country, and that a binding decision could only be ren- 
dered by a vote of five of the six judges.* The American 
commissioners embodied this plan in their proposition for the 
settlement of the Alaskan boundary dispute, with the modifica- 
tion that a binding decision might be rendered by four of the 
six judges. 

This proposition was rejected by the British commissioners, 
and, no other plan being brought forward, the Joint High Com- 
mission adjourned with the understanding that the boundary 
question should be referred back to the two governments for 


further diplomatic negotiations. 


* U.S. Diplomatic Correspondence, 1896, art. vi of treaty, p. 239. 
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LIFE ON A YUKON TRAIL 
By ALFRED PEARCE Dennis, Ph. D. 
(Continued from the October number) 


On Saturday, April 9,42 days after our departure from south- 
ern British Columbia, actual work was begun on the railway 
survey. The experience of snow-shoeing 10 or 12 miles, with a 
day’s work thrown in between, was trying at first. Any one 
who has worked on snow-shoes can estimate the labor of moving 
that distance over “ rotten” snow. The crust yields at every 
plunge, and many pounds of snow pour in upon the shoes like 
loose gravel. The dead weight must be lifted when the shoe is 
withdrawn above the crust for the next step. The strain tells 
severely upon the back and the adductor muscles of the lower 
limbs. About 5 p.m. actual work on the line ordinarily ceased, 
but the return to camp would not infrequently require as much 
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as three hours. On one of these outings it happened that the 
line lay along a sunny slope of the mountain. Every one’s moc- 
casined feet got thoroughly soaked. After leaving this genial 
spot the wet moccasins became frozen. The back-chainman and 
the rodman were the first to exhibit signs of human weakness. 
They halted, sat down on a log, and wept with pain and vex- 
ation. A fire was kindled and the tearful rodman and weeping 
back-chainman were thawed out. This circumstance was re- 
garded as a singularly felicitous one during the remainder of 
our stay in the wilderness from the standpoint of such men as 
Dan the axman, whose sense of humor, it seems, had been 
exquisitely developed. 

There was always a period of reviving spirits after the mid- 
day lunches of bacon and beans which “ Calgary ” carried on the 
line in his old lard can; but after four or five hours more of work 
the men would drag into camp about dark, one at a time, tired 
and bedraggled. So the days went by, one much like another. 
Toward the first of May it was possible to leave the cumbersome 
snow-shoes incamp. Plunging through the rapidly sinking 
snow with low rubber shoes and * Dutch socks”? was much less 
fatiguing, although it involved wet garments to the knees. Our 
survey line was completed to the Big Tahltan. We ascended 
this valley to the source of the stream in the second divide. 
Here, at an altitude of about 2,600 feet, we crossed the frozen sur- 
face of two beautiful lakes—Upper and Lower Coketsie. Cross- 
ing the summit, the general direction of the watercourses lay to 
the northwest. Launching on the Doo-de-don-Tooya one might 
float to the Inklin, and thence down the Taku to its mouth near 
Juneau, Alaska. Indians who professed to be familiar with the 
voyage down the Taku to the coast lived in forlorn hovels near 
the Shesley river. They were not of the Tahltan tribe and had 
no dealings with them. All the young bucks of the settlement 
were off on a caribou chase. A withered old man, who was 
crouching over some dying embers in his wickiup with some 
grimy Klooches, gave us to understand that the winter had been 
a hard one, and that salmon were expected soon in the Shesley. 

These Shesley Indians are anthropologically of a Mongolian 
type, with low foreheads, flat noses, and brachycephalic skulls. 
The principal occupation of the born-to-drudgery women is to col- 
lect fuel for the fires which smoulder in the wretchedly damp and 
chilly wickiups. Noone could complain that laundry work wasa 
burden in such asettlement. Like the inhabitants of a Thlingit 
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rancheria, these people seem to have turned the old Greek and 
toman religion of external cleanliness into asin. But if the 
outward and visible signs of sanctity can ever take the form of 
uncleanness, certainly the “ odor of sanctity ” can never again 
be considered a mere figure of speech. Three out of five of these 
miserable creatures seemed to suffer from lung or throat diseases. 

The Stikine opened on May 7, two weeks earlier than usual, 
and a week later our mail, which had arrived in Glenora by steam- 
boat, was sent in to us by a special messenger of the company. 





CAMP ON TESLIN TRAIL 


Most of the letters and papers were two months old. It was 


noticeable that few of the men received any letters or evinced 
any interest in the arrival of the mail. One man in the party 
admitted that he had not written to any of his home people in 
the East for nine years, and others had allowed several years to 
pass without writing. 

By May 20, small, light-laden parties were slowly pushing along 
the trail toward Teslin lake, with their entire outfits stowed upon 


their dogs’ backs and upon their own. They reported the daily 
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arrival of steamers at Glenora, and told of the vast accumulation 
of freight,and of the congestion of Klondikers at that point. 
Many of these men, it seemed, had failed in their attempt to reach 
Glenora over theice. They had been forced to camp on the river 
bank until the ice broke up. In this situation, their horses, on 
which they had relied on packing their outfits to Teslin, had per- 
ished. On arrival in Glenora by steamer the men had either 
sacrificed their provisions and were pushing into the Yukon with 


j 


WHEELBARROW WITH LOAD OF 300 POUNDS 


only a few months’ stores, or else were sitting idly by their out- 
fits on the banks of the Stikine. 

One swarthy frontiersman was taking in 350 pounds, distrib- 
uted on the backs of himself, his partner, his dog, and his squaw. 
Others, with rude wheelbarrows, were making five or six miles 
per day with a load of 250 pounds. Usually a well-trained dog 


tugged indefatigably in the traces ahead. The narrowness of 


the pathway absolutely excluded any ordinary two-wheeled ve- 
hicle from the trail. The exigencies of the situation brought 


out some remarkable one-wheeled concerns. The “ go-devils,” 
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ONLY TWO-WHEELED VEHICLE SEEN ON TESLIN TRAIL 


to use the technical name of these vehicles, were fashioned in 
the wilderness, with only an ax and whipsaw as instruments of 
construction. Thongs of buckskin bound the parts together, 
nails being reserved for future use in boat-building. Where the 
center of gravity of these “ go-devils ” was low, two men could 
balance a load of 500 or 600 pounds in the roughest places. 
Men now appeared whose faces were familiar. They were 
men whom we had passed on the river more than three months 
before. These belated wayfarers had an exceedingly rough ap- 
pearance. The venture seemed to have particularly attracted 
the “ bronze beards ” and “ barbarossas.” <A tangle of long hair, 
worn in porticres over the ears, and an unkempt, bushy beard, 
commonly of a reddish hue, half concealed, but also strongly re- 
vealed in all their stern aspects, faces which bore the sad traces 
of hardships, of deprivations, of bitter disappointments. Nearly 
all had tales of losses of provisions through the ice, of losses of 
animals from starvation, of exorbitant transportation rates over 
distances which they had hoped to traverse without financial 
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loss. Failure was not more clearly written on the ranks of the 
Grand Army in its retreat through the snows of Moscow. These 
pilgrims to the shrines of Mammon no longer expressed the 
feverish, fanatical hopes of the inexperienced gold-seeker. Con- 
fidence had waned, and they spoke of their mission apologetically 
and not with enthusiasm. All regretted that they had chosen 
this route, and they told of men who, unable to take steamer 
passage, were descending the Stikine in small boats to make an 
attempt to reach the Yukon valley by other routes. 

One naturally asks why these stranded Klondikers did not 
have their outfits packed in to Teslin lake on horses. The con- 
dition of the trail precluded this means. The minimum rates 
for transportation over the 150-mile stretch of mountain forest 
and swamp was $8V0 perton. Horses were expensive and rarely 
lasted through the journey. The sixty miles of high level trail 
to a point beyond the Shesley river was easily passable for a pack- 
train when we left the country, but the region beyond was a wild 
chaos of willow swamps and muskeg morasses, permeated with 
streatns of all sizes, from tiny rivulets to the unfordable Nahlin. 





GO-DEVIL FLAT CAR ITRAWN iY A HORSE—600 POUNDS LOAD 
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In some places in the lowlands the ice still lay intact beneath 
a heavy carpet of moss‘and heather as late as the middle of June. 
But for this moss the swamps would have rapidly dried out under 
the 18 hours of sunlight. 

As to the class of men met on the trail to the Yukon, they were, 
as arule, rough and common-place, as might have been expected. 
Nearly all had the outward appearance of desperadoes. Their 
dress contributed to their savage appearance. Wolf-skin caps, 
red mackinaws with penitentiary stripes, and yellow, blanket- 




















ENGLISH ACTORS STRANDED ON TESLIN TRAIL 


lined, canvas jackets were most in vogue. The award for the 
most ingeniously bizarre costume rightfully belongs to a man 
from the Palouse country, in Washington, attired in a cowl and 
toga of striped bed-tick lined with muskrat skins, the wearer im- 
partially distributing novelty to the eye and malodors to the nose 
at every stage of his progress. 

Two English actors were encountered who were depending 
upon their voices for means of transportation in making a tour 
of the world. They were stranded on Teslin trail. One soon 
grows familiar with the type of old knock-about like Dan, the 
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axman. In the heart of such a man a good dog supplies much 
of the place of family, church, and state. Such men are not so 
much immoral as unmoral. They are not introspective and 
harbor no unavailing regrets for the past nor morbid anticipa- 
tions for the future. ‘‘ Have pleasure while you live,” say they, 
“for you will bealong time dead.” During the drudgery of work 
in the wilderness the mind dwells in complacent reminiscence 
on some wild bit of revelry when last in town or fondly antici- 
pates the next opportunity of squandering a month’s wages in 
one night of boisterous bedevilment. The generosity of these 
men is something larger than any formal rule of moral obliga- 
tion. It extends to the last crust and freely puts life in pawn. 
After the day’s work on the line, the men would usually gather 
in the largest of our tents for conversation. The talk generally 
ran to such subjects as gains and losses at poker or faro, the 
grievances of the Coeur d’Alene miners, the scale of wages at 
3utte, or personal vicissitudes when “ dead broke.” Occasion- 
ally talk drifted to higher themes, as when Charlie Collins, who 
had played a bass horn in a fireman’s band, ventured on musical 
discussion, or Jim Coyle on literary criticism. Collins remarked 
one evening that he had not been to church since he had picked 
up his knowledge of music. ‘‘ When aman gets to know music 
right,” he observed, ‘‘ he can’t sit under the bum alto singing of 
a church choir.” “ The sweetest music I ever heard,” added 
“Calzary,” the teamster, “‘ was the bell on the neck of my old 
lead mare on the Edmonton trail.” 

One Sunday evening Coyle, the litterateur, reviewed Quo Vadis 
in the cook tent. He brought out very prominently the deca- 
dent institutions of the Eternal City under Nero. At the close 
of the recital, Collins, who had listened attentively, remarked 
that Rome under “that tough mayor must have been run as 
wide open as Wrangell.” 

We were working one warm June day about four miles from 
camp on a surface of wet moss and heather in a heavy spruce 
thicket. The mosquitoes had been active for a week, and that 
day they were particularly exasperating. We had no mosquito 
netting, but every one had swathed neck and face in a cheese- 
cloth fabric that had been wound about the bacon. The back 
flagman and the transitman had just kindled for the twentieth 
time that day “smudges” to enjoy in the smoke thereof a few 
minutes’ respite from the tormenting insects. At this conjunc- 
ture a messenger from Glenora appeared with a proclamation of 
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CINCHING UP —TESLIN TRAII 


emancipation. He brought the news that the Canadian govern- 
ment had withdrawn its support from the railway project; that 
the building of the road had consequently collapsed; that the 
engineer corps had been ordered out of the country. The next 
day we set out for Glenora, whence, after a wait of three days, 
during which two of the men expended the earnings of more 
than three months, we took steamer passage down the river. 

It isa pleasant thing to quit this country at any time, but 
particularly so in summer. The month’s toilsome journey up 
the river over the ice is retraversed in 12 hours by the swift river 
steamers that must at times outrun a 12-knot current in order 
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to get steering way. Some day an artist will take a summer’s 
outing on the Stikine* and with pencil and palette make its gla- 
ciers famous. It is delightful to sit on the upper deck of one 
of the river steamers in the mellow light of evening and shoot 
down the swollen stream long after the sun has dipped behind 
the mountains. By 9 in the evening the untrodden peaks of the 
giant mountains are still a rosy red; at 10 o’clock, in an arrested 
riot of jagged ridge and crest, they stand forth distinctly in line 
and color against the pink sky-line. Here and there long gran- 
ite claws, picked clean by glaciers of a past age, run down into 
the lowlands and are lost there. But best to be observed are 
the glaciers of the present day. High upon the summits the 
everlasting snow gleams spotless in the fading light; lower down 
rise the jagged pinnacles and upheaved billows of the glacier 
itself, a study in blue; while below it and nourished by its waters 
lies the dark-green spruce forest fringing the banks of the rush- 
ing river. By midnight detail and color are lost in dusky 
shadows, but the rose-colored light still lingers mayhap before 
the traveler’s eyes as he realizes that he is speeding southward 
to home and to civilization. 





THE RATIONAL ELEMENT IN GEOGRAPHY 


By W. M. Davis, 


Professor of Physical Geography in Harvard University 


Abundant conference and correspondence with teachers of all 
grades in recent years make it evident that the introduction of 
the “causal notion in geography,” as McMurry has phrased it, 
is warmly welcomed wherever it is well understood. The tradi- 
tional lists of capes are doubtless still memorized and recited in 
some schools, to the exclusion of examples involving explana- 
tion and correlation as elements of geographical study ; but such 
schools do not rouse the pride of progressive superintendents. 
Enterprising teachers are constantly striving toward a more ra- 
tional treatment of geography, and with every advance in their 
own understanding of its problems empirical statements are re- 
placed by reasonable explanations in their teaching, much to 
the advantage of the scholars, 


*In the January, 1899, number of THe NationaL GroGRAPHIC MAGAZINE is an excellent 


description of the Stikine river by Miss E. R. Scidmore 
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The two chief causes of the change now in rapid progress from 
an empirical to a rational geography originated outside of the 
limits of geography proper. One of the causes is the under- 
standing of the evolution of land forms that has been contributed 
by geology; the other is the belief in the evolution of organic 
forms contributed by biology. To these must be added the 
better knowledge of meteorology through the application of 
physics to the study of the atmosphere, as well as the results 
of strictly geographical exploration of lands and seas; but all 
this is of secondary importance alongside of the revolution that 
has been worked by the acceptance of inorganic and organic 
evolution. The study of the earth in relation to man, as now 
illuminated, has become wonderfully more interesting at this 
end of the century than it was in Ritter’s time in the beginning, 
and we may well believe that the explorations of the twentieth 
century will profit greatly by the more sympathetic appreciation 
of nature that geographers will then carry into the field. 

It will not be possible to consider in this article any of the 
organic elements of geography, and among the many inorganic 
elements of the subject attention can now be given only to the 
lands; the earth as a globe, the atmosphere, and the ocean can- 
not be included. Furthermore, only one of the most practical 
aspects of land study will here be touched upon, namely, the 
art of giving an accurate and effective verbal description of land 
forms: a description that shall be at once accurate in represent- 
ing the essential facts of nature, and effective in being intelligi- 
ble to its hearers or readers. 

It is not a simple matter to frame a good verbal description 
of geographical forms. The description must not attempt the 
impossible by undertaking to set forth facts of form and relief 
with the fidelity of a good model, or by trying to indicate facts 
of distribution as accurately as they are shown on a good map, 
or by seeking to present perspective impressions from a single 
point of view, such as are given in good pictures. The patience 
of the hearer or reader would be sorely tried if the perseverance 
of the speaker or writer tempted him to indicate by words the 
innumerable details that find proper expression by plastie, 
graphic, or pictorial art. Verbal description has an object of its 
own. It must be devoted chiefly to summarized facts, whether 
they are details or generalities, and it must deal with new facts 
by means of their likeness or contrast with certain previously 
known types whose forms serve as the standards upon which 


descriptive terms are based. 
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Now it is curious that while geographical surveying has a well 
recognized place as a technical art, and while geographical draw- 
ing and modeling are understood to require well-trained skill, 
there has been comparatively little conscious attention given to 
training students in the geographical description of land forms. 
There can be no question that the latter art more generally de- 
serves cultivation than the others, for speech is heard and books 
are read upon geographical subjects more o!ten than maps, mod- 
els, and pictures are consulted; yet practical instruction and exer- 
cise in the description:of land forms are seldom made part of 
school or college teaching. Perhaps it is for this reason that 
books of travel so generally fail to give their readers a clear idea 
of the regions with which they are concerned. As a means of 
correcting this error of omission, practical exercises should be in- 
troduced in connection with recitations or lectures in physical 
geography—physiography—and serious emphasis should be laid 
on the translation into words of the facts observed either directly 
on the face of nature during field excursions or upon models, 
maps, and pictures in the laboratory. 

When the attempt is made to describe geographical forms in 
spoken or written language three classes of more or less technical 
terms may be employed, as was shown by Penck in a communi- 
cation to the Sixth International Geographical Congress in Lon- 
don, 1895, One classisempirical and well rooted in our language, 
including such nouns as hilland mountain for smaller and larger 
eminences, ridge and valley for elongated elevations or depres- 
sions, as well as many adjectives of geometrical association, such 
as precipitous, steep, rolling, level, andsoon. Another class in- 
troduces phrases suggesting a relation between structure and form, 
and these phrases are all modern, such as monoclinal ridge, anti- 
clinal mountain, synclinal valley, and so on. A third class em- 
ploys terms that imply an understanding of the evolution of the 
forms concerned, and this class is the youngest of the three; 
here we find consequent, antecedent, and superposed rivers, sub- 
sequent and obsequent valleys, maturely dissected plateaus, and 
partly regraded slopes. None of the classes contains as many 
terms as it needs. 

The first or empirical class has the merit of simplicity and 
safety, and some geographers would therefore hold closely to it, 
as if forgetting that such a method of description implies the 
neglect of those mental faculties which have been so successfully 
employed in investigations that make “ scientific use of the imag- 
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ination,” as Tyndall put it. The second or structural class has 
at least the negative merit of not being dangerous, but it fails to 
satisfy the student who has left empiricism in search for rational- 
ism in his geographical work. The third or explanatory, ra- 
tional, and genetic class is stimulating to the investigator, but it 
is objected to by conservatives as involving grave risk of error, 
because the explanations on which its terms are based may be 
incorrect. It is interesting to inquire which of these classes of 
terms a geographer shall employ in his studies or which a teacher 
shall use with his scholars. 

The practical worker will at first probably employ some terms 
from all three classes, because he finds no one class complete in 
itself. According to his temperament, he will feel a preference 
for one class or another, and he will very likely venture now and 
then to suggest new terms appropriate to his favorite class, if his 
attention and interest are directed closely to a special field of 
research where existing terms are insufficient for his needs; but 
as soon as he begins to use the genetic class he finds that the 
success of his work is marked by the freedom and confidence with 
which he can use explanatory terms, and that just as the greater 
includes the less, so the genetic include the empirical and the 
structural. The teacher, as well as the investigator, will then 
feel an increasing discontent with the blind and dull empirical 
terms, however safe they may be, and with thestructural terms, 
however essential they may be. He will press forward in the 
hope that all the land forms with which he is concerned may in 
due time be vouchsafed as full and certain explanatory descrip- 
tion as many of them have already received. 

A double reward comes to the teacher who leads his scholars 
beyond empirical description toward rational explanation: a 
much greater interest is excited in geography as its meaning is 
found to be richer, and soon afterward a greater power of obser- 
vation is developed in response to the discovery of many corre- 
lations among the elements of land forms that springs from their 
explanation. Herein lies the practical value of a method that 
may thus far seem chiefly theoretical. 

A concrete case may be illustrated by the diagrams on pages 
470 and 471. Empirical description will see a narrower and a 
broader canyon: the walls of the first consist of cliffs and slopes ; 
the walls of the second consist of cliffs, slopes, and platforms. No 
correlation is sought for between structure and form, for empirical 
description does not concern itself with correlations. 
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Structural description recognizes a correlation between the 
horizontal strata of which the canyoned plateau is built and the 
attitude of the belted cliffs and slopes in the canyon walls, and 
between the relative resistance of the various layers and their 
surface expression, for the harder strata determine the cliffs and 
the weaker ones determine the slopes; yet the consideration of 
structure alone will not lead to a just comparison of the two 
diagrams, inasmuch as the structures are alike in both, and the 
forms represented depend on the less development of one and 
the greater development of the other canyon; but structural de- 
scription takes no account of development or of the resulting 
correlations of form and time. 
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DIAGRAM OF NARROW CANYON 


From Davis and Snyder's Physical Geography, by courtesy of Messrs Ginn & Co. 

Genetic or explanatory description recognizes and employs all 
that has gone before, and goes further. ‘The variety of form in 
the canyon walls is seen to be a necessary consequence of the 
action of the weather on horizontal layers of unequal hardness. 
The narrower canyon is soon perceived to be only a younger 
stage of the wider one, and the platforms of the wider canyon 
are recognized as characteristic features of an approaching ma- 
turity of development. Moreover, the platforms are found to be 
systematically placed between the slope from a weaker, faster- 
retreating cliff and a stronger cliff next below it, and not vice 
versa. Structure, process, and time are thus all rationally cor- 
related with form, and all these elements interact most suggest- 
ively in framing a verbal description. It cannot be doubted that 
a student who has gained an understanding of such correlations 
will give a much better account of forms like those here illus- 
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trated than one who trusts to observation without explanation. 
Sharp-eyed as the student may be, his outer sight is greatly 
aided by his insight. Actively as he may traverse his field of 
work, his path will be determined only by a patient endeavor 
to see everything, unless it is guided by a well-planned search 
for critical points. Accurate as his notes may be, they run the 
danger of being abundant rather than intelligible, if they are 
empirical without being explanatory. And yet, with all the 
advantages that come from successful explanation, the conserv- 
ative teacher may still hesitate to advocate this method of de- 
scription because of its inherent dangers. How, then, can its 
dangers be reduced to so moderate a measure that they may be 
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DIAGRAM OF WIDENED CANYON 


From Davis and Snyder's Physical Geography, by courtesy of Messrs Ginn & Co. 


set aside as of much less import than its advantages? This 
question opens the whole subject of reform in the teaching of 
geography. 

A reasonable safety in explanatory description can be attained 
by well-taught students who are first practised on empirical 
description in their elementary work, and who are gradually 
and systematically led forward to an explanatory description 
based on a comprehensive understanding of the evolution of 
land forms. They must be under the direction of teachers who 
have had experience enough in field work to recognize if not to 
discover the geographical evolution of the home district. Field 
work must be an essential part of instruction in all grades of 
study, and an equally essential part must be a general scheme 
of geographical classification to which the student is gradually 
introduced and through which he may come to appreciate the 
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“ 


systematic development of land forms. Some idea of the changes 
that land forms slowly suffer should be given with the most 
elementary teaching. Streams should be recognized as not con- 
sisting of water alone, but of water that bears along the waste of 
the land. The slow crumbling of rocks and the formation of soil 
under the attack of the weather, the slow movement of the soil 
cap by washing and creeping, and the slow changes of form that 
result from weathering and wasting should all become familiar 
in early school years. A child need not wait till he studies 
chemistry and mineralogy to recognize that iron rusts and rocks 
weather; but when chemistry and mineralogy are reached he 
will gain a fuller understanding of these processes. He need 
not wait for a formal course in geology to learn that rock waste 
washes and creeps down hill, for this topic is as essentially geo- 
graphical as the movement of rivers, ocean currents, and winds. 
He may very early be convinced that the earth has existed 
through a long period of time, for the changes of form that he 
soon comes to appreciate must have required ages for their ac- 
complishment: great periods of time thus become as familiarly 
associated with the earth as great distances through space. An 
excellent introduction to geology is thus gained through phys- 
ical geography, but a true geographical flavor is retained by 
always considering processes of change as a means of explaining 
existing form rather than an end of study in themselves. 
When thestudent has grasped the idea that existing land forms 
are the product of changes worked by ordinary processes on 
earlier forms he should begin the systematic study of land forms, 
The school grade, the school equipment, the school surroundings, 
the text book, and, above all, the teacher should determine 
whether this more advanced branch of geography should be set 
forth in oneway oranother. It maybe presented inductively, be- 
ginning with local examples in the home neighborhood, going on 
through a chosen series of forms illustrated by models, maps, and 
pictures, and thus gradually building up broad generalizations 
that will serve as guides for observation, ex planation, and descrip- 
tion in all parts of the world. Or the subject may be presented 
deductively, expanding from simple ideal cases to examples of 
greater and greater complexity until the systematic scheme em- 
braces a wide variety of types, all of which receive verification 
when confronted in due order with examples of actual land forms. 
3ut in either case the student must go on from the simple cor- 
relations observed between the minor elements of local forms in 
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his elementary study and advance toward much broader corre- 
lations by which the forms of large areas are brought into har- 
monions association, Systematic geography will thus come to 
serve the same important object as systematic zodlogy or botany ; 
it will provide convenient means of assembling a great body of 
facts in what is believed to be their natural relations, and it will 
devise an accurate terminology by which rational and effective 
description can be given to a vast variety of land forms through 
their likeness to or difference from many standard types. 

In my own experience, the dominating principle of systematic 


veography is that of the geographical cycle, of which some ac- 


count has been given on an early page of this Magazine (vol. i, 
1889, p. 20), and in various later articles, and of which a fuller 
statement appears in the current number of the (London) Geo- 
graphical Journal, With increasing experience in its application, 
the more comprehensive, powerful, and practically useful has 
the principle of the cycle become. It is now an indispensable 
guide in observation as well as description, because it leads off 
a whole procession of facts, marshalling them in good order. 
From its earliest and most general application to consequent 
streams, it is now extended to streams of many kinds, systemat- 
ically acting on one another in the rearrangement of their drain- 
age areas during their progressive adjustment to the structures 
on which they work. The cycle accommodates itself easily to 
the peculiar conditions of arid or frigid climates, and to the spe- 
cial conditions of the seashore. It stimulates the recognition of 
real homologies: the rudimentary conception of land drainage 
as limited to streams of water has thus been expanded so as to 
include all lines of down-hill movement, whether of water or 
waste; and the generalized river is thus seen to cover all the sur- 
face of its basin. A graded condition or “ profile of equilibrium ’ 
is first attained by the trunk river on areas of weak rocks and 
last attained by the creeping waste near the divides on areas of 
resistant rocks, and the geological theory of evolutionary uni- 
formitarianism receives new support from the correspondence 
between the generalizations thus reached and the facts of nature. 
However theoretical all this may seem to be, I do not believe 
there is any more practical means of land-form study than is 
found in the application of the principles here referred to. I] 
arnestly urge teachers of whatever grade to make themselves 
acquainted with the geographical cycle, and to introduce its ele- 
ments appropriately in their teaching. 


20 
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EDWARD ORTON, LL. D. 


Less than 90 days ago the sessions of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science in Columbus were presided 
over by the distinguished ex-president of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Dr Edward Orton. On October 16, with only a few 
hours’ warning, Dr Orton passed away. The place which he had 
won in the scientific world will be hard to fill. Dr Orton grad- 
uated from Hamilton College in 1848. Since 1869 he has been 
state geologist of Ohio, and since 1873 professor of geology and 
for some years president of the Ohio State University. Many 
volumes and reports on the geology of Ohio and the natural-gas 
supply of the United States are the evidence of his original in- 
vestigations. In 1897 he was president of the Geological Society 
of America. Science in its report of the Columbus meeting has 
truly described Dr Orton as aman * honored and beloved of all.” 





NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


Owing to the press of his official duties as the Hydrographer 
of the U. 8S. Geological Survey, Mr F. H. Newell has been com- 
pelled to resign the secretaryship of the National Geographic 
Society, an oflice which he has so ably and zealously filled dur- 
ing the past two years. Asan evidence of his efficient manage- 
ment, dating from December, 1897, it may be stated that the 
membership of the Society has increased from 1,300 to more 
than 2,200, and has received an impetus that promises in the 
near future to greatly enlarge that number. 

Frederick Haynes Newell was born in Bradford, Pennsylvania, 
March 5, 1862. After a course at the common schools of Neéd- 


ham, Massachusetts, he entered the Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology at Boston, where he graduated with high honors as 
a mining engineer and geologist in 1885. Several years were 
passed in miscellaneous engineering in Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and various sections of the United States. In 1888 he was ap- 
pointed Hydrographer of the U.S. Gealogical Survey. a depart- 
ment then formed for the first time. Since then Mr Newell has 
planned and organized the systematic measurement of the flow 
and capacity of many rivers in arid regions of the West, his ob- 
ject being to ascertain the resources of water available for the 
474 
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gradual reclamation of the vast tracts of desert land. In other 
words, a great work has been begun and is nearing completion 
in what Mr Newell has aptly termed “ The Annexation of the 
West.” Mr Newell is the author of “Agriculture by Irrigation,” 
“ Hydrography of the United States,” ‘‘ The Public Lands of the 
United States,” ete. 

As a successor to Mr Newell, the Society has been fortunate 
in securing the acceptance of the secretaryship by Mr Joseph 
Stanley-Brown. Mr Stanley-Brown needs no introduction to 
geographers. His long connection with the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey and with the Geological Society of America (of whose publi- 
cations and proceedings he is the editor) have made him per- 
sonally acquainted with the many geographers and diverse 
geographic interests of the country. 


G. Hi. G. 
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Mexico and the United States: A Study of Subjects Affecting Their Political, 
Commercial, and Social Relations, Made with a View to Their Promo- 
tion. By Matias Romero. Large 8vo, pp. xxxv + 759. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1898. 

This is an exceedingly full handbook of Mexico, prepared by the man 
of all men most competent to do so, the late minister to the United States. 
It contains accounts of the topography, climate, mining, fauna and flora, 
peoples and their social condition, industries and trade, government and 
laws. Chapters are devoted to the Mexican free zone and‘to the work- 
ings of the silver standard in Mexico. The work is invaluable as a ref- 
erence book concerning our sister republic. 

r,. G, 

Alaska: Its History and Resources, Gold-fields, Routes, and Scenery. By 
Miner Bruce. S8vo, pp. 237, with 53 illustrations and maps. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. New York: G. P. Putnam’sSons. 1899. 

This is a popular compendium of information upon Alaska, written in 
a rather optimistic tone. It includes chapters upon history, topography, 
climate, agriculture, minerals and timber, fisheries, and other resources ; 
the Eskimo and Indians; the work of the missionaries; the routes to 
the interior; the gold-fields, and closes with a chapter of suggestions to 
prospectors and a statement of the boundary dispute. The matter of the 
book is, for the most part, accurate, although in a region in which his- 
tory is being made so rapidly it is extremely difficult to keep the printed 
page abreast of the fact. We might be disposed to take exception to the 
rather roseate view which the author appears to have regarding this pos- 
session of ours, for, so far as can be seen, Alaska has little future after 
we have reaped the harvest which Nature has produced, after we have 
collected its furs, its fish, its gold, and its timber. 
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Rivers of North America: A Reading Lesson for Students of Geography 
and Geology. 3y Israel C. Russell. Svo, pp. xv + 237, with 17 full- 
page illustrations and 23 cuts. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 
London: John Murray. 1898. 

Professor Russell is one of the few scientific men who can put the re- 
sults of science in -popular form. He comes to this work well equipped 
after a score of years devoted to travel and study. In the present book, 
which forms one of a science series, he treats of the life and work of 
rivers. Itopens witha chapter on the disintegration and decay of rocks, 
followed by the laws governing the erosion of streams, the influence of 
inequalities in the hardness of rocks, the material carried by streams, 
either in suspension or solution, the deposits of streams, stream terraces, 
the development of streams, including the adjustment of their drainage 
basins under stable and unstable conditions of surface and climate. 
Finally he applies all these principles to the rivers of this country. It is 
a book which should be read by all students of physiography. 

E.G. 

Man and His Work. By A. J. and F. D. Herbertson. Black’s School 
Geography Series. London: Adam and Charles Black. 

This book is a symptom, if not an exponent, of a widespread and grati- 
fying movement in modern geography teaching. It treats primarily of 
man’s work—chiefly as it is influenced by his physical environment. It 
is intended to dwell on the relations between facts, and holds consistently 
to its purpose; but the generalizations made are sometimes too sweep- 
ing. American sky-scrapers have not yet been proven more durable than 
the stone castles of medizeval times; not all the soils of temperate lands 
are inferior. No attempt has been made to write a ‘‘ pedagogic” book. 
Concrete examples are used to illustrate principles previously stated, not 
to lead to these principles by induction. The paragraph headings are 
generally good topics, though in some places irrelevant matter is intro- 
duced under them, as on page 3, where the effect of elevation on trade is 
treated, under the heading, Elevation and climate. The use of original 
narratives of travel has added much to the interest of the book, but the 
authors are frequently beguiled into too much detail. An exhaustive 
comparison of the agricultural methods of the Battaks and the Dyaks is 
out of place in a text book of this kind. The work needs editing. Guid- 
ing feathers were never, surely, discovered on arrows, and dead ancestors 
cannot be commemorated among the living. But the book is interesting 
from cover to cover, and no teacher who has read it will again be willing 
to confine her work to drilling on dead facts. The authors have plainly 
shown a better way. 

Two Women in the Klondike: The Story of a Journey to the Gold Fields 
of Alaska. By Mary E. Hitchcock. With a map of Alaska and over 
100 illustrations from photographs. S8vo, pp. 485. New York: G. P. 
Putnam ’s Sons. 1899. 

This minute personal journal of the experiences of two women who went 
to the Klondike with the rush of gold-hunters in the spring of 1898 is a 
long story of small discomforts, but not a tale of peril or adventures. The 
ladies are introduced and described, socially vouched for by Mrs Elisha 
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Dyer, of New York, and the book is dedicated to Mrs Elisha Dyer. Mrs 
Hitchcock faithfully narrates all that she saw and heard, and that befell 
her. Her journey comprised the voyage by steamship to St Michaels, 
and thence by river boat and barge to Dawson, where she remained a 
couple of months, and then continued by boat up the Yukon to the foot 
of White pass, and over that summit to steamship service again. She 
lived in a great tent on the riverside opposite Dawson, save for the three 
or four days given to a heel-blistering expedition to Eldorado creek and 
the diggings, and greater discomforts were probably never endured by 
well-to-do women for so little apparent reason. The reader continually 
asks why? and what for? as he follows the intimate record of their daily 
life and housekeeping, the repeated dish-washings, fire-buildings, and 
tent-proppings, the strange menus of their feasts of ‘‘ canned goods,” the 
shivering in heavy clothing and furs, and the frequent dreary rains, 
while the great Dane, the parrot, and the canary claim one’s sympathies. 
Nothing is withheld; and manicuring, tender passages, land laws, cus- 
toms regulations, the running of an animatascope, and the descriptions 
of toilets take their turn at equal length. The two women staked a claim 
in the Klondike, ‘‘ grub staked’ a prospector or two, built a cabin on 
their lot opposite Dawson, and after being fleeced and swindled in most 
grotesque ways came away none the sadder, apparently. 


A Constitutional History of the American People. 1776-1850. By Francis 
Newton Thorpe. Illustrated with maps. Two vols., 8vo; vol. 1, 
pp. xxvii +485; vol. 2, pp. xv +420. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers. 1898. $6. 

There is suggestive originality in this title. Constitutional histories of 
the State abound, but not constitutional histories of a people. Very few 
among past or still-existent peoples afford the field for a constitutional 
history of themselves. Usually the term would be a misnomer. 

In the preface Mr Thorpe states that this work “is the record ef the 
evolution of government since the Revolution; ’’ that ‘‘ constitutional 
history is the history of a constituency which, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, is ever striving to promote its own welfare,” and that the claim 
of popular government to authority is “its identification with the great 
principles of civilization.’’? His first chapter opens with the words: ‘In 
the evolution of democracy in America,’’ and the same phrase—‘“‘ evolu- 
tion of the democracy ”—is emphasized on the second page. On the fif- 
teenth page he strikes his keynote: ‘‘ My theme isa history of the evolu- 
tion of democracy in America.”’ 

To him ‘‘American democracy, like Greek poetry, is the presentation 
of the whole estate of man.’”’ But there is scholarly modesty in his 
words: ‘‘ The historian shrinks from attempting to trace the record of 
democracy in all its phases. He must be satisfied, and indeed thrice 
happy, if he is able to trace, even imperfectly, the record of a single 
He defines his own chosen phase as ‘ the history of political 


phase.”’ 
This meager definition hardly hints at the mul- 


and civil adjustments.” 
tifarious nature of the theme or at the research and infinite patience 
required for its treatment. Intimate acquaintance was necessary with 
the numerous decisions of the Supreme Court and of the State courts 
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and with the dissenting opinions of the justices in the minority ; with 
countless conflicting interpretations of sentences or words in the national 
Constitution ; with opposite opinions on scores of subjects advocated in 
scores of constitutional conventions ; with the various motions and votes; 
with the names and training and history of the members of those con-. 
ventions. Hundreds of State constitutions, formulated, rejected, or 
approved, repealed or still in vigor, and tens of thousands of State laws, 
passed, amended, repealed, or still on the statute book, must be scrupu- 
lously examined and carefully collated. The data must be scrutinized 
with toilsome and persistent honesty, but the horizon must be larger 
than that of an erudite compiler. Broad-minded and philosophic, the 
writer must be sensitive to every political breeze and keen to appreciate 
its source and influence and direction. Peering with the microscope into 
minutize, he must, above all, with the telescope sweep the sky. 

Believing that the ‘ history of American democracy . . . isa his- 
tory of political thought rather than of individuals,’’ he lingers little 
upon the lives or characters of the apostles of that democracy, and still 
less upon the lives or characters of its opponents. The mass of the army 
and the direction of its march count more with him than the personality 
of the chiefs; yet it is curious to note that in his first volume he refers 
by name to Washington nine times, to Marshall ten times, and to Ham- 
ilton eleven times, while to Franklin twenty-five times, and to Jefferson 
sixty-six times. This is not indeed disproportionate, for the two latter 
are the real founders of American democracy. With asympathy which 
he makes no effort to hide, he traces the course of democratic govern- 
ment in its expanding and magnificent career. 

In sagacious contrast to most historians he recognizes the decisive share 
which geographic conditions have had in determining our national life. 
Nowhere have they played a more definite part, not even in Russia or 
Spain. But how commonly in American histories are they absolutely 
ignored! Well does he say, ‘Thus the fate of the republic depended on 
the course of streams and the trend of mountains as well as on Congress 
and the legislatures;’’ or again, ‘‘ Had gold or silver abounded in New 
iMngland, Pennsylvania, or Virginia, the evolution of democracy on the 
Atlantic seaboard would have been retarded for centuries.’’? “© The sunny, 
semi-tropical climate of Florida and South Carolina” and the sturdier 
climate of Massachusetts and Vermont affect the vision and the forma- 
tion of political creeds. With reason does he exclaim, ‘‘ Our morality 
is much a matter of latitude!”’ 

Through more than a thousand pages does the author interpret Amer- 
ican history with accuracy and truth. He renders evident the sublime 
fact that our national strength and glory are found not in what our 
fathers brought here in the early days or in what has been wafted to us 
since across the ocean. It is what they and later generations wrought 
out here on the virgin soil of this untouched continent that constitutes 
America’s contribution to mankind ; noris the mission of the republic yet 


accomplished. Still is the region in the western hemisphere between the 
thirtieth and forty-fifth degrees of north latitude the political laboratory of 
the world. One cannot but regret that Mr Thorpe concludes his work in 
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1850. Why, having weighed in the balance two periods which the na- 
tion has completed, did he halt before the third period, which the nation 
had likewise completed? The fourth period, which we are now travers- 
ing, is unfinished and its earlier events lack perspective; but that cannot 
be said of the years between 1850 and 1876. It would have been a priv- 
ilege to be led through that storm of words and swords and readjustment 
by so intelligent a guide as Mr Thorpe. 

Every page of this ‘‘ Constitutional History of the American People” 
commands respect and admiration. One may not always agree with its 
premises and conclusions. Its dicta sometimes arouse dissent bordering 
upon resentment; but faithfulness of research, honesty of purpose, and 
ability of treatment are manifest throughout. The whole is a splendid 
work, honorable to its scholarly author and sure of a permanent place 
among the most valuable contributions to American history. 

Epwin A. GRosVENOR. 

Amherst College. 


GEOGRAPHIC MISCELLANEA 


Tuere has been a steadily growing demand in the last few years for 
better teaching of geography, and as earnest an effort on the part of many 
teachers to meet that demand. THe NAationaAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 
proposes to aid the work by presenting in its pages a series of articles 
written by those most fitted to speak: able geographers who are also 
teachers of renown. Prof. Wm. M. Davis, of Harvard, opens this series 
with an article which appears elsewhere in this number, and which is 
soon to be followed by a second from him on field and laboratory methods 
of teaching geography. Commissioner Harris, of the Bureau of Kduca- 
tion, will treat the subject in several of its aspects, anda number of other 
equally prominent educators have promised articles which are to.appear 
in the Magazine within the next few months. 

The Association Review is the title of an educational magazine to be 
published bimonthly during the school year by the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and edited by Frank 
W. Booth, the general secretary and treasurer of the association. The 
first number of the magazine, that for October, is an exceedingly inter- 
esting and instructive number, and includes among its contents: ‘‘ The 
Teacher and the State,’’ by John M. Tyler; “ Kindergarten Work in 
Schools for the Deaf,” by Edward C. Rider; ‘‘ Pictures and How to Use 
Them,” by Florence C. MacDowell, and a number of briefer papers. An 
excellent picture of the late Hon. Gardiner G. Hubbard is accompanied 
by a brief biographical sketch of his great life-work. The number also 
contains the proceedings of the sixth summer meeting of the association, 
held in Northampton, Mass., June 22-28, 1899, and includes addresses by 
Hon. F. B. Sanborn, L. Clark Seelye, LL. D., and the address of the 
president, Dr Alexander Graham Bell. 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine for October is mainly a report of the 
proceedings of the sixty-ninth annual meeting of the British Association, 
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** Oceanog- 


which was held at Dover the second week of September. 
raphy,” the title of Sir John Murray’s presidential address to the Geo- 
graphical Section, is published in full and is accompanied by a bathy- 
metrical chart of the ocean showing the ‘ deeps’’ according to Sir John 
From these results it appears that considerably more than half 


Murray. 
Ife empha- 


of the sea-floor lies ata depth exceeding 2,000 fathoms. 
‘sizes the fact that the recent soundings of the German steamship Val- 
diria in the Atlantic, Indian, and Southern oceans, as well as the many 
thousands of deep soundings taken within the last decade, have in but 
few instances caused any very great alteration in the positions of the con- 
tour lines on the Challenger maps. 

Tue delegates of the National Geographic Society to the International 
Geographical Congress in Berlin, on their return to the United States, 
report the meeting a success in every way. Gen. A. W. Greely, U.S. A., 
and Mr H. G. Bryant, president of the Philadelphia Geographical Society, 
were elected honorary vice-presidents of the Congress. The next place 
of meeting was referred to the executive committee for decision. 
Greely presented a number of papers, among which the following may 
be mentioned: ‘* Geographical Work of the American Commission on the 
Researches by the 


Gen. 


Venezuelan Boundary,’? by Marcus Baker; ‘ Late 
U. 8. Weather Bureau,” by H. C. Frankenftield; “ Geographical Work of 
the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey,” by J. M. Hayward; ‘f Geograph- 
ical Work of the U. S. Department of Agriculture,” by John Hyde; 
“United States Geological Surveys and Geographical Work,” by C. D. 
Walcott; ‘* Geographical Researches of the U. 8. Bureau of Ethnology,” 
by W J McGee. Ambassador Andrew D. White, Major H. T. Allen, 
U.S. A., Prof. Wm. M. Davis, Miss E. R. Scidmore, Dr L. A. Bauer, and 
Mr Marcus Baker also represented the National Geographic Society. An 
account of the proceedings of the Congress will appear in a later num- 
ber of the Magazine. 

A RECENT number of Nature contains the following interesting statement : 
‘* From the reports in the Agricultural Journal, published by the Cape De- 
partment of Agriculture, it appears that much success in exterminating 
locusts by inoculation with the locust disease fungus has been attained in 
many districts. The fungus is prepared and supplied by the director of 
the Bacteriological Institute, Graham’s Town, at a cost of six pence per 
tube to all applicants residing in Cape Colony. One of the reports upon 
its use states that over a hundred locusts which were inoculated with the 
fungus disease were distributed among a swarm, and on the next morn- 
ing and the following days large numbers of dead ones were in the sand 
dunes, being killed by the fungus, as microscopical examination and fur- 
ther experiments with the bodies proved. The growth of fungus from 
the dead locusts produced a fungus more rapid in growth, but smailer in 
size, than the government fungus. Inanother case the fungus was mixed 
in luke-warm water, and young locusts were released after immersion in 
the liquid. After three days’ rainfall and on the afternoon of the fourth 
day locusts were found in heaps in the bushes about three miles from 
where they were immersed. Districts in which no such measures are being 
taker. are much more infested with locusts than those where the fungus 


treatment is adopted.” 
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HE F. F. V. LIMITED is one of the finest trains hauled over any railway track in America. 
solid between Cincinnati and New York, the route from Washington being over the Pennsylvania 
system. It has every modern convenience and appliance, and the dining-car service has no superior if 
it has an equal. The road-bed is literally hewed out of the eternal rocks; it is ballasted with stone 
from one end to the other; the greater portion is laid with one-hundred-pound steel rails, and although 
curves are numerous in the mountain section, the ride is as smooth as over a Western prairie. 
One of the most delightful rides in all the route is that through the New River valley. 
mountains are just low enough to be clad with verdure to the very top, and in the early spring every 
variety of green known to the mixer of colors can be seen, while the tones in autumn take on all the 
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range from brown to scarlet. 
These facts should be borne in mind by the traveler between the Kast and the West. 


H. W. FULLER, Gen/. Pass. Agent, Washington, D. C. 
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THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL RAILWAY 


- RUNS... 


Electric Lighted and Steam Heated Vestibuled Trains between Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis daily. 


Through Parlor Cars on day trains between Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


Electric Lighted and Steam Heated Vestibuled Trains between Chicago and 
Omaha and Sioux City daily. 


Through Sleeping Cars, Free Reclining Chair Cars and Coaches between Chicago 
and Kansas City, Mo. 


Only two hours from Chicago to Milwaukee. Seven fast trains each way, daily, 
with Parlor Car Service. 


Solid trains between Chicago and principal points in Northern Wisconsin and 
the Peninsula of Michigan. 


Through Trains with Palace Sleeping Cars, Free Reclining Chair Cars and Coaches 
between Chicago and points in lowa, Minnesota, Southern and Central Dakota. 


The finest Dining Cars in the World. 
The best Sleeping Cars. Electric Reading Lamps in Berths. 


The best and latest type of private Compartment Cars, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars, and buffet Library Smoking Cars. 


Everything First-class. First-class People patronize First-class Lines. 
Ticket Agents everywhere sell tickets over the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Ry. 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, III. 








-CALIFORNIA.. 


OF course you expect to go there this spring. Let 
me whisper something in your ear. Be sure that 
the return portion of your ticket reads via the 


Northern Pacific-Shasta Route. 


Then you will see the grandest mountain scenery in 
the United States, including lt. Hood and [1t. Rainier, 
each more than 14,000 feet high, [It. St. Helens, 
lt. Adams, and others. You will also be privileged 
to make side trips into the Kootenai Country, where 
such wonderful new gold discoveries have been made, 
and to Yellowstone Park, the wonderland not only of 
the United States, but of the World. Park season 
begins June Ist each year. Close railroad connections 
made in Union Station, Portland, for Puget Sound 
cities and the east, via Northern Pacific. 


CHAS. S. FEE, 


General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
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EOPLE like to read about the great 
and wonderful country of the 
Southwest; of its quaint and curious 
towns, its ancient civilizations, its 
natural marvels. They like to get ac- 
curate information about California 
and the Pacific Coast. This is because 
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A charming book covering these 
facts is issued by the 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 
Southern Pacific Railway, 


and will be sent to any one, postpaid, 
on receipt of TEN CENTS. 
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Burlington y Sadat ghia 
California 


Leave CHICAGO every Weanestay CQMfOrtable and Inexpensive 


Leave ST. LOUIS every Wednesday 
































ELECT PARTIES leave Boston every Tuesday via Niagara Falls 
and Chicago, joining at Denver a similar party, which leaves St. 
Louis every Wednesday. From Denver the route is over the Scenic 
Denver and Rio Grande Railway, and through Salt Lake City. 
Pullman Tourist Siceping Cars of a new pattern are used. They are thoroughly com- 
fortable and exquisitely clean, fitted with double windows, high-back seats, carpets, 
spacious toilet-rooms, and the same character of bedding found in Palace Cars. They 
are well heated and brilliantly lighted with Pintsch gas. Outside they are of the regu- 
lation Pullman color, with wide vestibules of steel and beveled plate glass. Beautifully 
illustrated books on California and Colorado, with maps, train schedules and com- 
plete information can be had from any of the following Burlington Route agents: 


E. J. SWORDS W. J. OYMEARA H. E. HELLER 
379 Broadway 306 Washington Street 632 Chestnut Street 
NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
F, E. BELL Cc. D. HAGERMAN J. G. DELAPLAINE 
211 Clark Street 7083 Park Building Broadway and Olive Streets 
CHICAGO, ILL. PITTSBURG, PA. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


GREATEST SOUTHERN SYSTEM. 
TO ALL POINTS SOUTH, SOUTHEAST, AND SOUTHWEST. 


Through Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping Cars from New 
York and Washington to New Orleans, Memphis, Tampa, 
Jacksonville, Augusta, and intermediate points— First-class 
Day Coaches—Dining Car Service. 


Fast Trains for the SOUTH leave Washington Daily at 11.15 A. M., 9.20 
P. M., and 10.45 P. M. 

Through Tourist car on the 11.15 A. M. Train every Tuesday and Friday 
for Texas, Arizona, and California points, without change. 

Direct line to the Summer Resorts in Virginia and the Carolinas and the 
Winter Resorts of Florida, Gulf Coast, Texas, Mexico, and California. 

Direct Through Car Line to and from Asheville, Hot Springs, and other 
Western North Carolina points—'THE LAND OF THE SKY.” 





For Map Folders, Summer Homes Guide Book and Book on ‘ASHEVILLE 


AND THEREABOUTS” write to— 
A. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger Agent, 271 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
J. C. HORTON, Passenger Agent, 201 E. Baltimore Street, Baltimcre, Md. 
L. S. BROWN, General Agent, 705 Fifteenth St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 
W. H. DOLL, Passenger Agent, Norfolk, Va. 

Ss. H. HARDWICK, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Atlanta, Ga. 

Cc. A. BENSCOTER, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. H. TAYLOE, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Louisville, Ky. 


J. M. CULP, Traffic Manager. W. A. TURK, General Passenger Agent, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


Is the Largest Insurance Company in the World. 








The Records of the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York SHOW THAT The Mutuai Life 


Has a Larger Premium Income - - ” ($39,000,000) 
More Insurance in Force - - - - -  ($918,000,000) 
A Greater Amount of Assets - - - -  ($235,000,000) 
A Larger Annual Interest Income - - - ($9,000,000) 


Writes More New Business - . -  ($186,000,000) 
And Pays More to Policy-holders - - ($25,000,000 in 1896) 


THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


It has paid to Policy-holders since | 
its organization, in 1843, p ts $487,005,195.29 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-President. 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
ISAAC F., LLOYD, Second Vice-President. EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
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THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 


ORGANIZED APRIL, 1882. INCORPORATED JANUARY, 1897. 


OFFICERS FOR 1899. 
President; Hon, JAMES WILSON, Secretary of Agriculture. 
First Vice-Pres.: Dr B. E. FERNOW. Vice-Pres. for Distrrct of Columbia: GEORGE W. MCLANAHAN. 
Corresponding Sec'y: F. H. NEWELL. Recording Secretaryvand Treasurer; GEORGE P,. WHITTLESEY. 








The object of this Association is to promote: 
1. A more rational and conservative treatment of the forest resources of this continent. 


2. The advancement of educational, legislative, and other measures tending to promote this object. 
3. The diffusion of knowledge regarding the conservation, management, and renewal of forests, 
the methods of reforestation of waste lands, the proper utilization of forest products, the plant- 
ing of trees for ornament, and-cognate subjects of arboriculture. 
Owners of timber and woodlands are particularly invited to join the Association, as well as are all 
persons who are in sympathy with the objects herein set forth. 
Life Membership, $50. Annual Membership, $2.00. 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF 


TH a FORESTER : THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 


A monthly magazine devoted to ARBORICULTURE and FORESTRY, the care and use of 
forests and forest trees, and related subjects. 


Subscriptions, $1.00 a Year. (Furnished gratis to members of the Association.) 
Address all communications to 


Corcoran Building, Washington, D. C. 





HENRY ROMEIKE’S BUREAU OF PRESS CUTTINGS, 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Reads every paper of importance published in the United States, and through its 
European agencies in London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna every paper of importance 
published in Europe and the British Colonies. One subscription on any given sub- 
ject will bring notices from the United States, and if desired also from the European 
papers. Write for terms. 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP 


invite attention to their selections and importations in desirable 
merchandise for the present season, 
comprising in part 





Paris and London Millinery, Silks, Velvets, 
High-class Dress Goods, Ready-to-Wear 
Outer Garments for Women, Girls and Boys, 
Hand-made Paris Lingerie, Corsets, Infants’ 
Outfittings, Hosiery, Laces, Ribbons, Em- 
broideries, Linens, Upholstery Goods, Books, 
Stationery, Card Engraving; also Paris, 
Vienna, and Berlin Novelties in Leather and 
Fancy Goods, Sterling Silver Articles, Lamps, 
Clocks, Bronzes, etc., for Wedding Gifts... . 


10th, 11th and F Streets, Washington, D. ¢. 
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Appleton’s Geographical Series. 





Edited by H. J]. MACKINDER, M, A., Student of Christ Church, Reader in 
Geography in the University of Oxford, Principal of Reading College. 


The series will consist of twelve volumes, each being an essay descriptive 
of a great natural region, its marked physical features, and the life of its 
people. Together the volumes will give a complete account of the world, 
more especially as the field of human activity. 

The series is intended for reading rather than for reference, and will 
stand removed on the one hand from the monumental work of Reclus, and 
on the other from the ordinary text-book, gazetteer, and compendium. 

Each volume is to be illustrated by many maps printed in colors and by 
diagrams in the text, and it will be a distinguishing characteristic of the 
series that both maps and diagrams will be drawn so that each of them shall 
convey some salient idea, and that together they shall constitute a clear 
epitome of the writer’s argument. With a like object, the pictures also will 
be chosen so as to illustrate the text and not merely to decorate it. A de- 
tailed announcement of this important series will be presented later. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 





2END TQ ts. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 


For the LATEST TEXT-BOOKS and WORKS OF REFERENCE 
ON EVERY BRANCH OF SCIENCE BY 
LEADING AUTHORS. 

PROF. L. H. BAILEY (Cornell University), PROF. NICHOLS AND HIS COLLEAGUES (De- 


partment of Physics,Cornell Univ.), in Prysics, 
Electricity, etc. 


works on Agriculture and Botany 
PROF. THORP (Mass. Inst. Tech.), on /nudus- 


trial Chemistry. $3.50 net. 
PROF. LAMBERT ‘(Lehigh University), on Dz/ 


PROF.PACKARD (Brown Univ.), on Entomology. ; ’ : 
SJervential and Integral Calculus, $1.50 net. 


$4.50 net, 


PROFS. HARKNESS AND MERLEY (Bryn PROF. LACHMAN (Univ. of Oregon), The 
Mawr and Haverford), Zheoryvy of Analytt Spirit of Organic Chemistry. $1.50 net. 
Functions. $3.00 net. 

PROF. DAVENPORT (Harvard University ). PROF. TARR (Cornell Univ.), PArysical Geogra- 
Experimental Morphology. Vol. 1, $260; Vol phy, Geology, etc. 


II, $2.00. 
PROF. HENRY F. OSBORN (Columbia Univ.) 
Editor of the Columbia Biological Series. 


PROF. COUREY (Tufts College), Dictionary of 


Chemical Solubtiities. 


These are a few only of the names represented in the Catalogue or the New 


Announcement List (sent free). 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK, 
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The Leading Scientific Journal of America 


SCIENCE 


A JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. 





Annual Subscription, $5.00. Single Copies, 15 Cents. 


From its first appearance, in 1883, SCIENCE has maintained a repre- 
sentative position, and is regarded, both here and abroad, as the leading 
scientific journal of America. 

Its Editors and Contributors come from every institution in this country 
in which scientific work of importance is accomplished, including Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia, Pennsylvania, Johns Hopkins, Cornell, and California 


Universities, among others. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE. 


8, 
4 


S. NEwcoMB, Mathematics ; R. S. WOODWARD, Mechanics; E.C. PICKERING, Astronomy; 
T. C. MENDENHALL, Physics; R. H. THURSTON, Engineering ; IRA REMSEN, Chemiis- 
try ; J. Le ContTE, Geology; W. M. Davis, Physiography ; HENRY F. OSBORN, 
Paleontology; W. K. Brooks, C. HART MERRIAM, Zoology; S. H. 

SCUDDER, Entomology; C. E. BESSEY, N. L. BRITTON, Botany; C. S. 
MINOT, Embryology, Histology; H. P. BowpitcH, Physiology ; 
J. S. BILLINGS, Hygiene; J. MCKEEN CATTELL, Psychology ; 

J. W. PowELL, Anthropology. 


NEW AND POPULAR SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


HARDIN | MACBRIDE 
The Liquefaction of Gases. ItsRise | The Slime Moulds. A Handbook of 
and Development. By WILLET L. North American Myxomycetes. By 
HARDIN, Ph D., University of Penn- THOMAS H. MACBRIDE, Professor of 
sylvania., Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Botany, University of lowa. 

A popular yet complete account of the methods Cloth, 12mo. 
used in the liquefaction of air, among other A list of all species described in North 
gases. America, including Central America, with an- 
notations. 

GANONG 
The Teaching Botanist. A Manual SUTER 
of information upon Botanical . In- Handbook of Optics. For Students 
struction, together with Outlines and of Ophthalmology. By WILLIAM N. 
Directions for a Comprehensive Ele- SUTER, M. D., National University, 
mentary Course. By WILLIAM F. Washington, D. C. : 
GANONG, Ph.D., Smith College. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 wet. 


‘ , i , 

2 pi. ° : : -3 6% } . 
Cloth, T2110, p! 10 net Aims to give a clearer insight intothe phenom 
botanical in- ena of refraction as applicd to ophthalmology 


A manual of information upon E 
be obtained from the usual text-books on 


struction, with outlines and directions for an thancan 
elementary course Refraction of the eve 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK. 
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Published by the Century Co. 
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New Edition, prepared after a recent visit to the Islands since the 
American occupation. 


CUBA ANU PORTO RiILVU, 


With the Other Islands of the West Indies. 


By ROBERT T. HILL, 


of the 7, Ae Geolog teal Survey. 


Universally considered the best work on the subject that has appeared—‘‘ everything 
relating to the islands which would interest the reader.’’—Boston Transcript. 

It covers a// the tslands, and the chapter on Porto Rico in the second large edition, 
now ready, has been revised and brought up to date after a visit to that island since the 
American occupation. 

The Athenw@um (London) says: “It is seldom that such a thoroughly good book 
has come before us.’’ It covers the subjects of climate, soil, topography, geology, flora, 
products, industries, political conditions, etc., and it isa handbook which is invaluable 


to the tourist. 


500 pages, Beautifully Illustrated, Very Attractive Binding, $3.00. 


Oo 


“ ] : ) an. ’ af a“ . ss x T ») 
CAMPAIGNING IN CUBA. 
By GEORGE KENNAN. 
A Study of the Campaign at Santiago by the Author of 
‘Siberia and the Exile System,’’ ete. 
’ Mr. Kennan writes of a subject with which he is per- 
the bloody battles he describes, and made careful 


Mr. Kennan enjoys the benefits of extensive 
He does not hesitate to express his 


“In ‘Campaigning in Cuba 
fectly familiar, for he was present at 
observations of the conduct of the war. 
travel, splendid judgment, and an analytical mind. 
own opinion or to criticise high officials when he thinks they deserve censure, though 
the reader can readilv see that he is frank and fair-minded. ‘The author, who is vice- 
president of the Red Cross Association, went to the front as correspondent of the Ox//ook, 
and the basis of this book is the material he contributed to that paper.’’—ARichmond 
Dispatch. 

‘“The most satisfying, the fairest, the most judicial account and criticism of the 
Santiago campaign.’’— 77mes, Los Ange/es, Cal. 

“Mr Kennan has done a public service by this book.’’—Congregationalist. 


T2INO, 269 Pages, Cloth, $7 JjO. 


me CENTUFRY CO., 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE CO. 


141-155 East 25th Street, New York. 


The United States of Europe. W. T. Stead. 


ON THE EVE OF THE PARLIAMENT OF PEACE. 








Mr. Stead’s recent talks with the Czar and with all the great European statesmen 
lend much value to this timely review of current politics, written with special reference 
to the Russian Peace Rescript and American ‘‘ Expansion.’’ It covers such pertinent 
matters as America’s task in Cuba and the Philippines, the ‘‘ Chinese Puzzle,’’? South 
African Problems, the Fashoda Muddle, the Concert of Europe and its work in Crete and 
Candia, and so on, with many suggestive forecasts. 

_ Size, 54 x 84%; pages, 468; over 100 portraits, maps, and illustrations; binding, cloth. 
Price, $2.00. 


Sketches in Egypt. Charles Dana Gibson, 


‘*Egypt,’’? says Mr. Gibson, ‘‘has sat for her likeness longer than any other coun- 
try.” The recent important events that have turned all eyes toward the Upper Nile 
have not disturbed in the least the ancient composure and serenity of the Land of the 
Pharoahs, aud few countries offer sucha tempting field to the artistic pen. Mr. Gibson’s 
forceful and suggestive drawings are well reinforced by his written impressions—more 
complete than he has ever before published—and the whole makes up a uniquely in- 
teresting record, from an artist who occupies a peculiar position among us. It is the real 
Egypt from a new standpoint. No pains have been spared to produce a true art work, 
giving really adequate presentations of Mr. Gibson's drawings. 

Size, 73¢ x 1014; cloth decorated; pages, 150; type, 12 point. Regular edition, $3.00 
net. Edition de Luxe, 250 signed and numbered copies, each accompanied by a portfolio 
containing art proofs of ten of the most important pictures, on Japan silk tissue and 
mounted on plate paper suitable for framing. Price per copy, $10.00 net. AS SOON AS 
ACTUALLY PUBLISHED THE PRICE ON ALI, DE LUXE COPIES NOT SUBSCRIBED FOR WILL 
BE RAISED. 


From Sea to Sea. Rudyard Kipling. 
35th THOUSAND. 


This is an authorized edition of the collected letters of travel which Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling has written at various times between 1889 and 1898, and has just edited and 
revised. It includes hitherto unpublished matter, as well as an accurate text of the 
“American Notes,’’ with ‘‘ Letters of Marque,’’ ‘‘ The City of Dreadful Night,’’ ‘‘ The 
Smith Administration,’’ ete., etc. 

Even Mr. Kipling never wrote anything more entirely irresistible than are, for in- 
stance, his letters on Japan. ‘The ludicrousness of the Japanese ‘‘ heavy cavalry,’’ the 
fascinating O-Toyo, the cherry blossoms, and the wonderful art which permeates the 
daily life of natural Japan—all these things become permanent in the reader’s mind and 
can never be forgotten; and they show a side of the author which is not at all prominent 
in most of his other work. 

Size, 5x74; two volumes in box; pages, 860; type, 10 point; binding, cloth. 
Price, $2.00, 


The Real Hawai. Lucien Young, U.S.N. 
ITS HISTORY AND PRESENT CONDITION, INCLUDING THE ‘TRUE STORY OF ‘THE 
REVOLUTION. 


This is an authoritative work upon our newly acquired possessions by an American 
Naval officer, who knows his subject thoroughly. It not only gives the inside history of 
the revolution which ended the Monarchy—Lieutenant Young was on the Boston at that 
time, and took an active part in the proceedings —but furnishes a reliable handbook to 
the condition and resources of the island. An appendix contains an elaborate array of 
statistical information. 


Size, 5x71; pages, about 371; 18 illustrations and maps. Price, $1.50. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT ! 


© — The International Geograph 




















& The last few years have proved so rich in geograph- 

ay ical discoveries that there has been a pressing need for 
Cs a résumé of recent explorations and changes which 
ie should present in convenient and accurate form the 

& latest results of geographical work. ‘The additions to 

& our knowledge have not been limited to Africa, Asia, 
iy ry ° ‘ 

a and the Arctic regions, but even on our own continent 

a the gold of the Klondike has led toa better knowledge 
oy of the region, while within a short time we shall have 

oe) much more exact geographical information concerning 

& the numerous islands which make up the Philippines. 

Se) The want which is indicated will be met by Zhe /nter- 

& national Geography, a convenient volume for the intel- P- 
i > : . . P 3, 
4 ligent general reader, and the library which presents pc 

SES) 5 > . i . . KS 3) 

bo expert summaries of the results of geographical science ae 

B30 Ps KD, 
I) throughout the world at the present time. fist 
ae) Seventy authors, all experts, have collaborated in the & 

& production of Zhe /nternational Geography. 'The con- (3 

& tributors include the leading geographers and travelers @ 
aS of Europe and America. ‘The work has been planned Ps 
vy ‘ D> 
o and edited by Dr. H.R. M1ILL,whoalso wrote the chapter or 
© on The United Kingdom. Among the authors are: aie) 

EDS, : R ee an ; KBD, 
eis) Professor W. M. Davis (The United States), is 

& Dr. FRIDTJOF NANSEN (Arctic Regions), @ 
LD Professor A. KIRCHHOFF (German Empire), AD 
ay Mr. F. C. SELous (Rhodesia), i 

£3 Professors DE LAPPARENT and RAVENEAU (France), &B 
Se Sir CLEMENT R. MARKHAM, F. R. S. (Ecuador, Bolivia, pan 
ay and Peru), cis 

eS Sir JOHN MurRAy, F. R. S. (Antarctic Regions), BS 

& Count PFEIL (German Colonies), Pf 
Kay Mr. JAMES BRYCE, M. P. (The Boer Republics), Koy 

oe) Sir H. H. JOHNSTON, the late Sir LAMBERT PLAYFAIR, KS 

& Sir F. J. GoLpSMID, Sir MARTIN CONWAY, 
ay Sir GEORGE S. ROBERTSON, Sir WILLIAM MACGREGOR, 

€3} Sir CHARLES WILSON, F.R.S.; the Hon. D.W. CARNEGIE, 
>} Mrs. BISHOP, Dr. A. M. W. DOWNING, F. R. S.; 
ae Dr. J. ScoTt KELTIE, and 

€3 Mr. G. G. CHISHOLM, the editor of the 77#cs Gazetteer. 

& The book is illustrated by nearly five hundred maps and dia- 

Ey grams, which have been specially prepared. It is designed to 

sis) present in the compact limits of a single volume an authorita- 

& tive conspectus of the science of geography and the conditions E23} 

& of the countries at the end of the nineteenth century. & 

oy 

Se D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, ee) 

ae) NEW YORK. eS 

oe) 

EX 


DOSES OS SSS OOGGE 
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PRIZES OFFERED BY THE 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


FOR 


Essays on Norse Wiscoveries in America. 


1. A first prize of $150 and a second prize of $75 are offered for the best 
and second best essays, respectively, relating to pre-Columbian discoveries 
and settlements of the Norsemen on the mainland of North America and the 
_ location of the lands mentioned in the Icelandic Sagas. 


2. Essays submitted in competition for these prizes should be typewritten 
in the English language, and should not exceed 6,000 words in length ; they 
may be accompanied by maps and other illustrations used for the explanation 
of the text, but not for embellishment. 

3. Essays submitted in competition for the prizes should be signed by a 
pseudonym or number, and should bear no other indication of authorship, 
but each should be accompanied by a sealed envelope, marked with the same 
pseudonym or number, containing the name and address of the author. 


4. The competition will close at 6 p. m., December 31, 1899. 


5. The National Geographic Society and the judges on behalf thereof re- 
serve the right to withhold either prize, or both, in case the essays submitted 
are not sufficiently meritorious to warrant publication with the approval of 
the Society; but in case of withholding one or both of the prizes on this 


ground, a new competition will be opened. 


6. Immediately after the close of the competition the essays submitted in 
accordance with the foregoing conditions will be laid before the following 
board of judges, whose adjudication shall be final: 

W. B. POWELL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools of Washington, D. C. 


HENRY GANNETT, 
Chief Geographer of the U. S. Geological Survey, ete. 


ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, 
Professor of History in Harvard University. 
ANITA NEWCOMB MCGEE, M. D., 
Acting Assistant Surgeon, U.S. A. 
JOHN BACH MCMASTER, LL. D., 
Professor of History in the University of Pennsylvania. 


HENRY S. PRITCHETT, 
Superintendent of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


107-108 Corcoran Building, Washington, D. C. 
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The American Anthropologist. 








The only American magazine devoted to the science of Anthropology ; 
published at the National Capital. No one interested in anthropology in any 
of its branches can afford to be without it. Swbscribe today. 


Handsomely Printed and Illustrated. Published Quarterly. Four Dollars a Year. 


Appress: THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York City. 











A practical journalist, long a member of the staff of the Washington Evening Star, resigned 
his position to go to Guatemala. Before he left Washington he had been a firm believer in the 
medicinal qualities of Ripans Tabules, and took a lot of them with him to Guatemala, where he 
earned the friendship of the captain of the steamer, which sails from San Francisco and stops at 
ports in Central America, by making known to him the marvelous virtues of R-I-P-A-N-3, the 
medical wonder of the century. He often dilates upon the captain’s enthusiasm about the Tabules 
and asserts that the people of the tropics suffer terribly from indigestion, and that the Tabules 
are now known most favorably throughout Central America. Ripans Tabules quiet the nerves, 
compose the mind, allay irritation, and invite repose. One gives relief, 

WANTED :—A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S will not benefit. They banish pain and 
prolong life. One gives relief. Note the word R-I-P-A-N-S on the package and accept no substitute. 
R-I-P-A-N-S, 10 for 5 cents, or twelve packets for 48 cents, may be had at any drug store. Ten 
samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the 
Ripans Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 


Is a Journal of Geography--Physical, Commercial, and Political. 








Its editorial staff includes officers and experts of the different scientific bureaus of the 
Government, each representing a field teeming with facts of geographic interest. Its 
corps of contributors comprises nearly every United States citizen whose name has 
become identified with Arctic exploration, the Bering Sea controversy, the Alaska and 
Venezuela boundary disputes, or the new commercial and political questions arising from 
the acquisition of the Philippines. Through the cordial codperation of the different 
diplomatic representatives of foreign nations at Washington, it 1s able to present the 
latest and most authentic geographic intelligence from other countries. 

Tug NationaL GEoGRAPHIC MAGAZINE numbers among its contributors the following 
well-known writers on the different branches of geographic science : 

Dr Emit Hous, Vienna 


CoRNELIA HorsrorD 
Dr SHELDON JACKSON 


Prof. CLEVELAND ABBE 
Cyrus C. ADAMS 
Cyrus C. Bass 


Capt. J. R. Bartvett, U.S. N. WILLARD D. JoHNSON 

Dr GeorGe F. BECKER J. Scorr Kerriz, LL. D., ete. 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM Be tt, LL. D., ete. GEORGE KENNAN 

Prof. F. H. Biagetow Prof. S. P. Lana@.ey 

Lieut. J. C. Canrwe i, U.S. A. Prof. Wiitu1amM LipsBrey 


Prof. JoHN Bach McMasrer 
Dr T. C. MENDENHALL 
F. H. NeweEuu 


Frank M. CHAPMAN 
Rospert H. CHAPMAN 
Dr E. L. CorrHe.u 


F. V. Covitur Lieut. Roperr E. Peary 
FraANK H. CusHING GEORGE C. Perkins, U.S. S. 
Hon. CHartes W. DABNEY Prof. W. H. PickerInea 

Dr Wituram H. DAuu GIFFORD PINcHoT 


N. H. Darron Major J. W. Powretu 
Prof. GEORGE DAVIDSON Prof. W. B. Powetu 


Wiuturam M. Davis E. D. Preston 
Dr Davip T. Day. Prof. IskaEL C. Russectu 


J. S. DiLLER Dr N. S. SHALER 


Lieut. C. P. Extutort, U.S. A. Major W. A. Simpson, U.S. A. 
Prof. B. E. Fernow Capt. C. D. Siasper, U. S. N. 
Hon. Joun W. Foster Maj. A. FALKNER VON SONNENBERG 
Col. D. D. Gaituarp, U. S. A. J. STANLEY-Brown 

HaMLIN GARLAND Gen. G. M. SrernBerG 

Prof. E. B. GaArriotr Commander Z. L. TANNER 
President D. C. GILMAN Prof. Rauteu S. Tarr 

Capt. L. C. Guenn, U.S. A. Max L. Tornow 

Ricuarp U. GoopE O. H. Tittmann 

Prof J. Howarp GorRE Hon. CHarurs D. Watcorr 

Prof. Epwin A. GROSVENOR Mrs FanniE B. Warp 

Prof. ALBERT BusuNeELL Harr Conimander H. Wesster, U. S. N. 
Dr C. WitLARD Hayes WaLter WELLMAN 

Prof. A. J. HENRY Water D. WILcox 

Ropert T. Hip Battey WILLIs 

F. W. Hopge Hon. Witittam L. Witson 


WiiiramM H. Houtmes Dr F. H. Wrnrs 
Prof. Dean C. Worcester 


$2.50 a Year. 25 Cents a Copy. 
Three Months’ Trial Subscription, 50 Cents. 


Requests for Sample Copies should invariably be accompanied by 25 Cents. 


107-108 Corcoran Building, Washington, D. C. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT, 


THe NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE has a few unbound volumes for 
the years 1896, 1897, and 1898. Each volume contains numerous maps and 





illustrations and much valuable geographic matter. It is impossible to give 


the contents of each volume, but the following subjects show their wide 
range and scope: 


Vol. VII, 1896: Russia in Europe, by the late Hon. Gardiner G. Hubbard ; 
The Scope and Value of Arctic Exploration, by Gen. A. W. Greely, U.S.A.; Venezuela, 
Her Government, People, and Boundary, by William E. Curtis; The So-called 
Jeanette Relics, by Wm. H. Dall; Nansen’s Polar Expedition, by Gen. A. W. Greely, 
U.S.A.; The Submarine Cables of the World (with chart 49x30 inches); Seriland, 
by W J McGee and Willard D. Johnson; The Discovery of Glacier Bay, Alaska, by 
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